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Some Masters of 
Lithography. 

By AruErTon Curtis. With 22 Photogravure 
Plates after Representative Lithographs, 
and Appendices giving Technical Explana- 
tions, and Bibliography. Small 4to, spe- 
cially bound. Large Paper. Limited to 
750 copies, numbered. $12.00 net. 


The author, who has been a zealous student of 
lithography as an art, has carefully selected a repre- 
sentative group of the greatest lithographic artists, 
in order to set forth the resources and the highest 
achievements of the art, from Senefelder to Ga- 
varni. The twelve artists whose careers and work 
are presented in this elaborate volume include 
Géricauit, Bonington, Isabey, Delacroix, Daumier, 
and Raffet. These critical studies are the results 
of careful work, which has included the examin- 
ation of over 15,000 prints at the Bibliothéque 
Nationale. The present revival of interest in li- 
thography as a fine art renders this much-needed 
work indispensable for amateurs and others who 
are interested in prints. 


The Beginnings of Art. 


By Ernst Grossk, Professor of Philosophy in 
the University of Freiburg. A new vol- 
ume in the Anthropological Series, edited 
by Prof. Frepgeriok Starr. Illustrated. 
12mo.. Cloth, $1.75. 

This is an inquiry into the laws which control 
the life and development of art, and into the rela- 
tions existing between it and certain forms of civili- 


zation. The origin of an artistic activity should be 
ht among the most primitive peoples, like the 


native Australians, the Mincopies of the Andaman | G 


Islands, the Botocudos of South America, and the 
Eskimos; and with these alone the author studies 
his subject. Their arts are regarded as a social 

henomenon and a social function, and are classi- 

ed as arts of rest and arts of motion. The arts of 
rest comprise decoration, first of the body by sacri- 
fication, painting, tattooing, and dress; and then of 
implements, painting and sculpture; while the arts 
of motion are the dance (a living sculpture), poetry 
or song, with rhythm, and music. 


The Aurora Borealis, 


By Atyrep Anxaot, Honorary Meteorologist 
to the Central Meteorological Office of 
France. With 18 Illustrations. Vol. 
LXXVII, International Scientific Series. 
22mo. Cloth, $1.75. 


While there have been Many monographs in 
different languages upon various cue at this 
subject, there has been a want of a convenient and 
aunbrehensive survey of the whole field. Prof. 

— has cited a few illustrations of each class of 
La enomena, and, without encumbering his book 
by & mase of minor details, he presents a picture 

the — —_ < Nagra | rye with a 
e © results and of the points 
additional investigation. . 





Pioneers of Evolution, 


From Thales to Hualey. By Epwarp CLopp, 
author of ‘‘ The Story of Creation,” ‘* The 
Story of ‘Primitive’ Man,” etc. With 
Portraits. 12mo. Oloth, $1.50. 


This book attempts to tell the story of the origin 
of the Evolution idea in the works of the ancient 
philosophers and its elaboration by Lucretius; its 
eclipse during the middle ages under the supremacy 
of ecclesiastical dogmas; and its renascence about 
A.D. 1600, under the influence of discovery and 
Lord Bacon’s philosophy. It then shows how new 
conceptions of the earth's history were suggested by 
the study of Geology, and of the history of life by 
Biology. It narratesthe building up of the doctrine 
of Evolution by Spencer—who formulated the theory 
as a whole the year preceding the publication of the 
Origin of Species—Darwin, and Huxley. Reviewing 
the present condition of the question as to man and 
mind, it finally points out how the “ Pioneers of 
Evolution” have led us *‘ by ways undreamed of at 
pe nen to a goal undreamed of by the earliest 
of them. 


Ancient Greek Literature. 


By Gitpert Murray, M.A., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. The 
first volume in the Literatures of the 
World series, edited by Epmunp Gossz, 
Hon. M.A. of Trinity College. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“ By dint of clear, fresh-moving intelligence, which 
is not overwhelmed by the mass of modern books, 
pamphlets and articles (German —— through 
which it has come to pass, and by dint also of a style 
at once compact and lucid, Mr. Murray has pro- 
duced a book which fairly represents the best con- 
clusions of modern scholarship with regard to the 
reeks.”—London Times, 


* An illuminating history of Greek literature, in 
which learning is supplemented by literary skill, 
by a true sense of the ‘humanities.’ The reader 
feels that this is no book of perfunctory condition, 
but a labor of love, performed by a scholar, to 
whom ancient Greece and her literature are ex- 
ceedingly real and vivid. His judgments and sug- 
gestions are full of a personal, fresh sincerity; he 
can discern the living men beneath their works, 
and give us his genuine impressions of them.”— 
London Daily Chronicle. 


The Plant World. 


A Reading-Book of Botany. Edited by 
Frank VINoEnT, M.A., author of ‘‘Actual 
Africa,” etc. A new volume in Appletons’ 
Home-Reading Book Series. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 60 cents, net. 


Botany is one of the most fascinating and in- 
structive fields for the young in the whole range of 
study, and no subject is better adapted to develop 
the mind and cultivate the observing powers. In 
this volume the endeavor has been to bring together 
such extracts, poetry as well as press. from the best 
writings on the subject as will secure the lively 
interest that comes m broad and characteristic 
treatment. 





MR. CROCKE: 


Lads’ Love. 


NEW NOVEL. 


By 8. R. Crooxert, author of ‘‘Cleg Kelly,’ 
‘*Bog-Myrtle and Peat,” ‘‘The Lilac 
Sunbonnet,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


In this fresh and charming story, which in some 
respects recalls ‘‘ The Lilac Sunbonnet,” Mr. Crock- 
ett returns to Galloway and pictures the humor and 
pathos of the life which he knows so well. 


A Galahad of the Creeks. 


By 8. Levert-Yeats, author of “ The Honour 
of Savelli,” etc. No. 214, Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents. 


Mr. Yeats’s new novel offers a picturesque and 
dramatic study of exciting episodes of Indian iife 
in addition to the working out of the special motive 
from which the title is drawn In addition to this 
—e romance, another story is included in the 
volume. 


A Spotless Reputation. 


By Dorornea Gerarp, author of ‘The 
Wrong Man,’ ‘‘An Arranged Marriage,” 
etc. No, 218, Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 60 cents. 

This is a novel of importance and special interest 


by an always a writer. Her books are inva- 
riably readable and entertaining. 


Memoirs of 
Marshal Oudinot, 


Duc de Reggio. Compiled from the hitherto 
unpublished souvenirs of the Duchesse de 
Reggio by Gaston Stizaier, and vow first 
translated into English by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos. With two Portraits 
in Heliogravure. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 


The True Life of Captain 
Sir Richard F, Burton. 


Written by his niece Gzoraiana M. Stisrzp, 
with the authority and the approval of the 
Burton family. 12mo. Cloth, with Por- 
trait, $2.00. 


The Early Correspondence 
of Hans Von Bilow. 
Edited by his Widow. Selected and trans- 


lated by Constanog Baong. With Por- 





trait. 8vo. Cloth, $450. 








For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 





72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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TK MARVELS LATEST BOOK. 


" , 
American Lands and Letters. 
FROM THE MAYFLOWER TO RIP VAN WINKLE. 
By Donatp G. Mironett. With Ninety Illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. (Fifth Thousand.) 
Mr. Mitchell’s fascinating volume, which has gone at once into a second edition, covers the history of American literature from 
‘‘ journalistic” Captain John Smith to William Cullen Bryant. A critic says in the New York Tribune: “ He has gone to the 
heart of his subject, to the hearts of his authors; and old remote pedagogues and sermonizers whom the world has lost sight of 
completely, come back from their oblivion at Mr. Mitchell's bidding, and are alive once more. . . . It is truly a delightful book’ 
It deals with an interesting theme, and deals with it in a manner that is only to be described as lovable—the manner of Ik Marvel.” 


MARGARET OGILVY. Twentieth Thousand. 
By her son, J. M. Barriz. With Portrait. 12mo, $1.25. 


SENTIMENTAL TOMMY. Thirty-fifth Thousand. 
The story of his Boyhood. By J. M. Barri. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


A STORY-TELLER’S PACK. By Franx R. Srooxron. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 

It is now nearly five years since the publication of a volume of short stories by Mr. Stockton, and this new volume contains a 
selection of his best work during that time. The titles of the stories, ‘‘The Magic Egg,” ‘* The Widow's Cruise,” ‘‘ Love Before 
Breakfast,” and ‘‘ Captain Eli’s Best Ear,” are in themselves an assurance and a foretaste of the unique flavor of the book. — - 

Mr. Stockton’s latest successes: The Adventures of Captain Horn, 12mo, $1.50. Mrs, Cliff’s Yacht, illus., 12mo, $1.50. 


AMERICA AND THE AMERICANS, Fourth Hdition. From | PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON. Two Essays 
a French Point of View. a $1.25. in Biography. By D. G. Hogarra, Oxford University. 
A striking study, trenchant and witty, of American manners, é ' 
institutions, and modes of thought, which has attracted the With Map and Illustrations. 12mo, $2.50. 
This volume, by the author of ‘‘ A Wandering Scholar in the 


widest attention. . 
evant,” is written in the most modern spirit from original 
ace oy norma BY poset a . sources, and wholly transcends the traditional biographies in 
= tan van 06. Th oo rs Po > » convincing life-likeness. The portraits of Philip and of Alex- 
nm ume vaney. @ SRWSCR UIE, ander are drawn with the utmost vigor, and the impressive, and at 


Four volumes. 12mo, gilt top, deckle edges, each, $1.50. i 
ie iis Allien ieidinie al Oita Memento oh Gen times poetic, style of the book gives it a truly classic character. 


Ware.” Of these four volumes, ‘‘In the Sixties” includes the 
novel formerly issued as ‘‘ The Copperhead ” and the tales en- THE MIDDLE PERIOD—1817-1858. By Joun W. Buraess, 


titled ‘‘ Marsena, and Other Stories.” Professor of History, Columbia University. (American 


H " 75. 
THE BUILDERS, and Other Poems. By Henry Van Dykz. ye) See 
Elegantly bound in gilt vellum, 12mo, $1.50. Previous Volumes in the Series: The Colonial Era, By Grorcz 
B- title os of —. r \_ te at ae of po- P. Fisnser, D.D., LL.D.—The French War and the Revolu- 
etry, has been character! y Prof. war owden as ‘‘a a 
permanent contribution to English literature.” John Burroughs — 7“ yee - a re The — . the 
says of the bird poems which are included in this volume: ation. Dy “cucral FRANCIS A. WALKER. Hach, 1#m0, 
‘* Nothing truer to life has been written on these themes in this $1.25. 


a LOUIS NAPOLEON AND MADEMOISELLE DE MONTIJO. 
MARTHA WASHINGTON, By Aynz HoiuGsworts Waar- By Imperr pe St. Amanp. With Portraits. 12mo, $1.50. 


ton (Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times). With 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION AND ENGLISH LITERA- 


J. M. BARRIE’S 
GREAT SUCCESSES. 


frontispiece Portrait. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, $1.25. 


Miss Wharton’s picture of the family and social life of the TURE. (Princeton Lectures.) Six Lectures. By Prof. 


Washingtons has both freshness and piquancy, and will insure a 
wide popularity for the book, as well as a serious appreciation of Epwarp Dowpen, Trinity College, Dublin. 12mo, $1.25 


its value as a contribution to Colonial history. net. 


THE FLOURISHING OF ROMANCE AND THE RISE OF ALLEGORY. By Ggorce Sainrssury, Professor of Rhetoric and 

English Literature in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, $1.50 net. 

This is the first volume in a series the purpose of which is to present a survey and to illustrate the development of the vernacu- 
lar literature of medi@val and modern Europe. The period covered in Professor Saintsbury’s volume is from 1100 to 1300, and the 
view that is given of the literatures of the various European peoples in this transition period following the dark ages is both 
scholarly and popular. 


‘¢ Professor Saintebury is to be warmly praised for his work.”—New York Tribune. 


THE PLACE OF DEATH IN EVOLUTION. By Rev. Newman Smuyru, D.D. 12mo, $1.25. 


The light thrown by biology on the subject of immortality is, in a large sense, the subject of Dr. Smyth’s scholarly book. He 
finds in the truths of scignce support and substantiation of the vital beliefs of Christianity concerning the mysteries of life and death. 


THACKERAY’S HAUNTS AND HOMES. By Eyre Crowe. With illustrations from sketches by the author. Printed from 
type on hand-made paper. Edition limited to 1,020 copies for America and 260 copies for England. $1.50 net. 

‘ Mr. Eyre Crowe is probably of all the survivors of Thackeray’s friends the one who had the most intimate association with 
him, and he has here brought together an account of the haunts and homes of Thackeray such as no one else could have prepared. 
To lovers of Thackeray nothing could be more interesting, for these different resorts are intimately associated with his works, and 
Mr. Crowe points out the many allusions which so identify them. 
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Smugness and Its Apostles 

Wuat Is sMuG? If you ask your next friend, the chances 
are ten to one that he will apply the adjective to some un- 
favored parson of his hearing, or that she will refer you to 
the Rev. Charles Honeyman. The idea of smugness has 
narrowed until it would hardly surprise us to find the impas- 
sive dictionary bearing witness. 

‘«SMUG (smug) a. Of Scand. or Low German origin, cf L.G. 
Smuck—clerical, ministerial, oily, unctuous. 
A young Smug handsome holiness has no fellow. Beau. & Fl.” 

The odious clings to its opposite. Mud attacks whiteness ; 
and the profession that follows the footsteps that led to 
Calvary is looked upon in many quarters as self-seeking, self- 
satisfied, smug. We take an ingenuous pride in seeing how 
we discern these things. We ourselves are selfish. We 
admit that. But we do not officially point the world to the 
great sacrifice. We are proud, too. We are not without 
satisfaction in our little achievements. But our standards 
are humble. We eat and drink in contentment of heart 
what the godsprovide. We do not interrupt the flow of wit and 
literary allusion to mumble a perfunctory blessing, as the 
manner of some is. If it must be done for tradition’s sake, 
we whet our wit and turn an epigram for the future, Elia- 
fashion, “Is there no clergyman present ?—Thank God.” 
And we do—though our spirit is perhaps less tolerant than 
that of the gentle Elia, and more akin to gratitude that we 
are not as this publican. No—we are all good fellows, com- 
rades in literature, followers of a profession that is humble. 
Conscious, it may be, that there have been in our ranks 
from time to time certain worthy ones, that “ Shakespeare 
was of us, Milton was for us, Burns, Shelley were with us.” 
But not therefore bumptious, thank Apollo; not therefore 
sanctimonious, not satisfied—smug. 

For years we have been taken at our own estimate. The 
world has agreed to rate us thus. We have written for 
others to read, and they and we have pronounced it good. 
The public is a patient hack (the figure is well worn and has 
a Paterly appropriateness), but one sees now and then a 
look of intelligence in its callous eye, or notes the flick of 
its tail across some persistent gadfly. The day is sure to 
come. The public questions pertinently—impertinently— 
as publics will, “« Why all this assumption of greatness? Why 
these groanings and travailings?” We array ourselves for 
defense. There is a gathering of the clans. A barricade of 
logs, sticks and mud is thrown up—mostly mud. This is 
the crude beginning of the noble art of log-rolling. Each 
generation plays out the literary comedy to its new audience 
—“Behold us, the Great Washed. We are the makers of 
Literature. Through us reputations wax and wane. And 
this gentleman, so social, so genial, shall be the idol of the 
hour. Is not his style our own—only more so?” The 
coterie gathers closer; mutual praises sound responsively or 
in chorus—at two cents a word. The public listens and 
half believes and jogs on. Its business is not to make 
literature, nor to condemn, but to buy. Why pass judgment 
for which it is not paid? Let the critics to their work. 
They are the hired servants of the public. They have 
knowledge of good and evil, plus the knowledge of what the 
public wants—and what it does not want, most valuable of 
all; for this is unchanging from age to age. Whatever may 
be the literary fad of the hour, it will be accepted. The 
only literature that needs to fight for recognition is the un- 
expected, the new, the virile, the live. 

_ The price of smugness is success and oblivion. The 
terature of any generation is the commonplace. Of any 
generation? Nay—not of our own—;a va sans dire. “ All 


the world’s queer except thee and me”; but every other gen- 
eration has dandled its wooden doll and looked back love 
from its staring eyes. Have you perhaps had the delight 
of spending some long afternoon among musty files of papers 
that ushered in this century? Have you chuckled over their 
“ Poets’ Corner”? Notso those lines were greeted in their 
day. Sentiment was the keynote of life and the hour; and 
sentimentality was its popular side, in poems, in essays, in 
songs and clothes and ringlets. One must have sentiment. 
It was not easy, perhaps; but sentimentality is a good sub- 
stitute—in a sentimental age. And who should know the 
difference? The trick, once learned, was easy enough, 
“Anguish was spoken ’—“ heart-strings are broken ”—“ The 
false moon beams ”—‘‘the frail bark founders.” Poets set- 
tled down to the steady work of beaming and breaking 
and foundering—well-paid and smug. 

But always there has been some outcast howling at the 
fastnesses of the clan; some pariah, who knows that their 
sleekness is the quiet of death, who feels, in his unsatisfied 
impotence, a power that shall work when the living death is 
past. Poe, railing at the Headleys, the Channings and 
Longfellows of his day, knew not the handy word of smug- 
ness, but its iron had entered his soul, He at least was not 
smug. He was not one of the accepted circle, though his 
manuscripts were accepted and paid for—twice over. Poor 
Poe! Was it moral sense he lacked ? or social ? or perhaps 
just common sense—the ability to settle into the comfortable 
rut of the expected, to make the most of the Blougram 
cabin in the ship of letters? Surely, itis a more comfortable 
sleeping-place than the iron park-bench, and it is less dis- 
agreeable to rest securely there, than to be carried home in 
a state that posterity shall name, more or less kindly, in- 
toxication, stupor, exhaustion, But to-day the smug rest in 
respectable cemeteries, decent white stones guarding their 
memory. The spirit of Poe, unresting, seeking, finding, 
walks among us, come home at last toits own, © 

And we? Already the phosphorescent light of these de- 
cadent days illuminates the coming century. Already the 
sportive lark, winging its western flight, pipes mockingly, 
from the Golden Gate, of the Purple Cow. But the hum of 
the literary shop goes briskly on. Never was the /iti¢rateur 
so lionized, or so well paid. Indeed, we may well be grate- 
ful that, between being lionized and being paid, he has 
time for writing at all. Authors are photographed asleep 
and awake and dead. We cannot enough of them. Our 
national stigma—that Emerson ate pie three times a day 
—pales before the chronicled menus of lesser men. Will the 
twentieth century understand this passion for letters? Will it 
reject the lunar leaflets as meaningless and smart ? or char- 
acterize the “restrained and careful’ workmanship of the 
Great Coterie as pottering, featureless and smug? Is it per- 
haps possible to name five of our favorites, or peradventure 
even ten, whose work will line forgotten shelves, because 
they served their time too well? Smugness does not neces- 
sarily imply dulness. Let any man too faithfully follow another, 
and he shall attain unto it, be that other never so brilliant. 
The witty Zangwillite and the vague Verlainist file into ob- 
livion together. 

‘¢A man should live in a garret aloof, 
And have few friends and go poorly clad, 
With an old hat stopping a chink in the roof, 
To keep the goddess constant and glad.” 


For she is a jealous goddess, visiting unerringly the sin of 
lightning success upon all time, dealing out recognition in- 
versely. A man of genius now and then may win her favor at 
once and for all, Buthe must be verylovable. One cannot 
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imagine Lamb without his circle of friends and appreciation. 
“Hang it, how I like to be liked!” he pleads. It is the hu- 
man cry of the universal heart. ‘“ Hang it, how we all like 





to be liked!” Hence the smug. Hence forgiveness. 
JENNETTE BARBOUR PERRY. 
Literature 
Poetic Justice Again 
The Battle of the Bays. By Owen Seaman. John Lane. 


WueEN Mr. John Lane heard that Mr. Owen Seaman had 
written a book of burlesque verse aimed at the poets of the 
Bodley Head, he said to himself, ‘‘ There is nothing for me 
to do but publish the book. It would never answer for any 
other publisher to put his imprint upon it.” So Mr, Lane 
showed his sense of humor by rising superior to burlesque, 
and became the publisher of “‘ The Battle of the Bays.” No 
more amusing skit has appeared in many a long day, cer- 
tainly not since Swinburne donned the cap and bells and 
wrote “ The Modern Héptalogia.” Mr.Seaman shows not 
only a ready wit, but a keen appreciation of the weak points 
in the fabric of certain of the latter-day poets. Here is a 
bit from his take-off on Sir Edwin Arnold :— 

‘* Chest-Preserver! thou knowest thine eyes, they alone, are my 
drink, 

Blue-black as the sloes of the Garden or Stephens his Ink. 


‘*On thy sugar-sweet liplets, my Cypress! I browse like a bee, 
And am aching, as after a surfeit of Melon, for thee! 


‘« Low laid at thy feet—little feet—in the dust like a worm, 
Round the train of thy skirt, O my Peacock, I fitfully squirm. 


‘« By Allah! I swoon, I rotate, I am sickly of hue! 
And the Infidel swore that Jam-Jam was a Temperance brew!” 


And another in the manner of this Singer of the Orient :— 


‘¢ The bulbul hummeth like a book 
Upon the Pooh-Pooh tree, 
And now and then he takes a look 
At you and me, 
At me and you. 
Kuchi! 
Kuchoo!” 
“The Rhyme of the Kipperling ” is one of the best in this 
little volume. Here is an extract from it:— 


‘* Away by the haunts of the Yang-tse-boo, 

Where the Yuletide runs cold gin, 

And the rollicking sign of the Lord Knows Who 
Sees mariners drink like sin; 

Where the Jolly Roger tips his quart 
To the luck of the Union Jack; 

And some are screwed on the foreign port, 
And some or the starboard tack ;— 

Ever they tell the tale anew 
Of the chase for the kipperling swag; 

How the smack Tommy This and the smack Tommy That 

They broached each other like a whiskey-vat, 
And the Fuzzy-Wuz took the bag. 


‘* Now this is the law of the herring fleet that harries the north- 
ern main, 
Tattooed in scars on the chests of the tars with a brand like the 
brand of Cain: 
That none may woo the sea-born shrew save such as pay their 


way 
With a kipperling netted at noon of night and cured ere the 
crack of day. 
* * 
‘«It was the woman Sal o’ the Dune, and the men were three to 
one, 
Bill the Skipper and Ned the Nipper and Sam that was Son of 
a Gun; 
Bill was a Skipper and Sam was the Son of a Gun, 


And the woman was Sal o’ the Dune, as I said, and the men . 


were three to one.” 


Mr. Swinburne, having tried his hand at burlesquing 
others, may find it interesting to see how it feels to be bur- 
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lesqued himself. These stanzas will show the reader how 
Mr. Seaman has done it :— 


‘* In the days of my season of salad, 

When the down was as dew on my cheek, 
And for French I was bred on the ballad, 
For Greek on the writers of Greek, — 

Then I sang of the rose that is ruddy, 
Of ‘ pleasure that winces and stings,’ 
Of white women and wine that is bloody, 

And similar things. 





‘* Of Delight that is dear as Desi-er, 

And Desire that is dear as Delight ; 

Of the fangs of the flame that is fi-er, 
Of the bruises of kisses that bite; 

Of embraces that clasp and that sever, 
Of blushes that flutter and flee 

Round the limbs of Dolores, whoever 
Dolores may be. 


‘* I sang of false faith that is fleeting 

As froth of the swallowing seas, 

Time’s curse that is fatal as Keating 
Is fatal to Amorous fleas ; 

Of the wanness of woe that is whelp of 
The lust that is blind as a bat— 

By the help of my Muse and the help of 
The relative THAT. 


‘* Panatheist, bruiser and breaker 
Of kings and the creatures of kings, 
I shouted on Freedom to shake her 
Feet loose of the fetter that clings ; 
Far rolling my ravenous red eye, 
And lifting a mutinous lid, 
_ To all monarchs and matrons I said I 
Would shock them—and did. 


Perhaps the best of these burlesques is the one of John 
Davidson, called by Mr. Seaman “ The Ballad of the Bun.” 
Those who share our views of Mr. Davidson's ballad will 
enjoy these lines particularly :— 


‘* «T am in Eve’s predicament— 
I shan’t be happy till I’ve sinned ; 
Away!’ She lightly rose, and sent 
Her scruples sailing down the wind. 


‘* She did not tear her open breast, 
Nor leave behind a track of gore, 
But carried flannel next her chest, 
And wore the boots she always wore. 


‘* Across the sounding city’s din 
She wandered, looking indiscreet, 
And ultimately landed in 
The neighborhood of Regent Street. 


‘« She ran against a resolute 
Policeman standing like a wall; 
She kissed his feet and asked the route 
To where they held the Carnival.” 


We are used to burlesques of Walt Whitman. He has 
always been game for the humorous writer, but few have 
given a better burlesque of him than this :— 


‘« Spontaneous Us! 

O my Camarados! I have no delicatesse as a diplomat, but ! 
go blind on Libertad! 

Give me the flap-flap of the soaring Eagle’s pinions! 

Give me the tail of the British lion tied in a knot 
inextricable, not to be solved anyhow! 

Give me.a standing army (I say ‘ give me,’ because just at pres 
ent we want one badly, armies being often useful in time 
of war). 


‘* I see our superb fleet (I take it that we are to have a superb 
fleet built almost immediately) ; , 
I observe the crews prospectively ; they are constituted of varr 
ous nationalities, not necessarily American ; 
I see them sling the slug and chew the plug; 
I hear the drum begin to hum. 
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“« Both the above rhymes are purely accidental and contrary to 

my principles. . 

We shall wipe the floor of the mill-pond with the scalps of 
able-bodied British tars! 

I see Professor Edison about to arrange for us a torpedo-hose 
on wheels, likewise an infernal electro-semaphore ; 

I see Henry Irving dead sick and declining to play Corporal 
Brewster ; 

Cornell, I yell! I yell Cornell!” 





*¢ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby ”’ 
By One of His Descendants. Longmans, Green & Co, 


Every Now and then a fantastic figure emerges from the 
mists of oblivion which the conscientious historian is at a 
loss to characterize whether as genius or charlatan. The 
age of the Stuarts was particularly rich in these nondescripts, 
men brilliant in achievements, eccentric in manners, remark- 
able for accomplishments and versatile in iniquity. Their 
portraits, painted by Van Dyke or Holbein, hang in his- 
toric picture-galleries; their memoirs are much still in MS. 
filled with fanciful names and romantic adventures; and 
their memories are encircled by a lunar aureole of quaint 
anecdote and mysterious allusion. Now and then a pious 
descendant gropes among dusty parchments and worm-eaten 
folios and endeavors to recover a feature or two of the 
whimsical ancestor: most successfully in the case now be- 
fore us. 

Sir Kenelm Digby was born in 1603 and died in 1665. 
The beautiful old Elizabethan mansion in which he was 
born is still in existence and includes a stately array of 
gables and oriels and clustered windows looking out on the 
lovely velvety turf for which England is famed. His father, 
Sir Everard, had been executed for a supposed connection 
with the Gunpowder Plot, and the boy grew up at first under 
a cloud. A noble-looking boy and man he became, as we 
see by the portrait at Windsor Castle, remarkable for intel- 
ligence, gigantic in stature, and versed in all manly accom- 
plishments. Laud, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was his tutor, and the precocious cleverness of the boy of 
thirteen soon manifested itself in various ways. A large 
part of the book is taken up with his love for the Lady 
Venetia Anastasia Stanley, to whom Ben Jonson addressed 
so many unscansionable verses: a love rioting in the euphu- 
istic rhetoric and flowery circumlocution of the time, with 
ups and downs and ins and outs innumerable. Venetia 
compromised herself by indiscreet conduct and by a secret 
marriage with Sir Kenelm, never quite clearing her skirts 
from the malicious insinuations of her enemies. The love- 
scenes are like those of the romance of “ Arcadia ”—high- 
flown, long-drawn-out, and metaphor-loving. Sir Kenelm 
became a great traveller and resided, after having been ad- 
miral of a pirate fleet, in Italy, France and Spain. 

While in Spain, he ingratiated himself with Prince Charles 
(afterwards Charles I.), then at Madrid with Buckingham 
in the matter of the Spanish marriage. He became an ac- 
complished linguist, dabbled in medicine, astrology and 
physics, and possessed a brilliant amateur knowledge of 
many arts and sciences. His high birth, affluent fortune, 
personal beauty and great experience of men and things 
made him a favorite wherever he went, and men never knew 
which to wonder at most in him, the sapient philosopher, 
the gay courtier, the pious theologian, or the unscrupulous 
libertine. At one time he was the healing physician, at an- 
other, the murderous duellist, the astute diplomatist, the 
superstitious dupe, the spiritualistic medium. People did 
not know what to think of him. One historian calls him 

the Pliny of his Age for lying”; others descant on his 
brilliancy and celebrity, his scholarship and eloquence, his 
charming manners and literary graces. In short, he was a 
medley made up of sterling and of uncertain gifts and humors, 
such as one so often finds in the Elizabethan and the Stuart 
periods: he puzzled the “learned fool” James I. with his 
famous “sympathetic powders,” and he was guilty of in- 
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credible follies in prescribing snail-soup and poisonous cos- 
metics for his beautiful dying wife. A fantastic figure, 
indeed. 





*¢ Pickle the Spy’”’ 
Or, The Incognito of Prince Charles. By Andrew Lang. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 

OF ALL the traditions which cling to different families of 
the human race, few are more picturesque or more pathetic 
than the half-formulated but none the less passionate loyalty 
to the Stuart dynasty which still actively survives in England, 
and, with the amiable inconsistency of such things, ramifies 
into certain American circles, For some years one New 
York church at least has marked the 29th of January, the 
anniversary of the “martyrdom” of Charles I, by special 
services ; and this year, in a Philadelphia church of the same 
type, under no mean episcopal patronage, a picture of the 
White King was solemnly unveiled. It is no doubt largely 
the romantic element attaching to the later fortunes of the 
fallen family which wins it the loyal partisans of to-day ; and 
it is therefore not surprising to find the avowed disciples of 
the romantic in literature with strong Jacobite leanings. 
Mr. Lang makes no particular secret of his ; and so for him, 
as for his friend Stevenson, the days of the ’15 and the '45 
have long had a haunting charm. Indeed, had fate been 
kinder, we should have heard the story of Pickle, as we 
heard that of a less thoroughgoing and successful traitor, 
from the “teller of tales”—the sober historical details en- 
riched by his divination of character and his power of vivify- 
ing the dry bones of the dead past. It gives us something 
of the feeling of sudden realization of long-familiar names 
with which the American tourist visits the historical places 
of the Old World, to come in the course of Mr. Lang’s nar- 
rative upon the names of Alan Breck Stewart and James 
Mohr Macgregor, whom we seem to know more intimately 
than the Young Pretender himself. 

Of him, however, we have a great deal inthis book. The 
history of Pickle involves his history, as the spy’s chief em- 
ployment during the years 1749-60 was to keep an eye, as 
far as might be, on this very elusive royal personage. The 
Old Chevalier, known to the faithful as James III, was quietly 
and patiently at Rome, but Charles Edward was roving from 
one end of Europe to the other, concealing his movements so 
skilfully that he was often supposed by British ambassadors 
to be in Poland or in his grave when he was really, for 
example, making his way to Venice. ‘“ Europe was fluttered, 
secret service money was poured out like water, diplomatists 
caballed and scribbled despatches, all for very little,” writes 
Mr. Lang with a twinkle of sportsmanlike amusement at the 
successful doubling of the royal quarry. Butif he mystified 
the diplomatists, it is another matter to elude the patient 
research of the modern historical student. Very little of that 
which was so obscure to contemporaries has resisted Mr. 
Lang’s diligent inquisition, and the book (which some people 
possibly imagine from the title to be a work of fiction) proves 
to be a perfect mine of information now for the first time 
generally accessible. 

It makes a very depressing story. On one side, for the 
connecting thread of the book, is the conclusive identifica- 
tion with the Hanoverian spy of the last sort of person one 
would have thought to find at such a trade—young Glen- 
garry, the high-born chief of the most important Catholic 
Jacobite clan. It is no wonder that Mr. Lang was himself 
reluctant to “believe in such villainy as the treason of a 
Highland chief,” until the chain of circumstantial evidence 
wound itself slowly but inevitably about him. But if the vil- 
lain of the piece is depressing, the hero is even more so. His 
history for these years, from the opening sketch of his youth 
to the brief afterword which gives dramatic completeness, is 
the history of a gradual decadence from splendid ideals, under 
the stress of failure and torturing delay. Charles was not of 
those whose virtues only shine the brighter for adversity. 
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Had he won the throne which he claimed, he might have 
made at worst as good a king as his great-uncle, the second 
of the name; but as plan after plan miscarried, he sank more 
and more hopelessly, lost one friend after another, and finally 
left but the merest shadow of sovereignty to his brother the 
Prince of the Church, Henry IX as his medals call him— 
‘‘ Henricus Nonus, Dei gratia sed non voluntate populi Rex 
Anglorum.” Pickle had his share in bringing about this down- 
fall. But for him, there might have been another Highland 
rising, and another “ Black Friday” might have done more 
than alarm London. But for him Charles Edward might not 
have gone, “‘a man undone,” steadily down from the bright 
promise of his youth to a hopeless and well-nigh friendless 
old age. 

The story of the book is of the most intense interest to 
those whose tastes lead them in that direction. The manner 
of its telling we can hardly call Mr. Lang’s best. He has 
brought together with incredible industry a vast mass of ma- 
terial bearing on his subject, but it gives too much the im- 
pression of having been left to arrange itself—of having been 
insufficiently digested, amid Mr. Lang’s multifarious occupa- 
tions. However, the original matter is both so solidly val- 
uable and so entertaining that we cannot quarrel overmuch 
with its presentation ; and, indeed, our not wholly laudatory 
estimate is based upon the unavoidable comparison of the 
accomplished author with himself. The ill-spelt letters (and 
there can hardly have been a king in the whole eighteenth 
century who was a more original speller than Charles) are 
full of the vivid and human details which make history real 
to us of to-day. As it is summed up at the end of the first 
chapter, “ We see Lochgarry throw his dirk after his son, and 
pronounce his curse. We mark Pickle furtively scribbling 
after midnight in French inns. We note Charles hiding in 
the alcove of a lady’s chamber in a convent. We admire the 
‘rich anger’ of his Polish mistress, and the sullen rage of 
Lord Hyndford, baffled by the ‘ perfidious Court’ of Frederick 
the Great. The old histories emerge into light, like the writ- 
ing in sympathetic ink on the secret despatches of King 
James.” 





Dr. van Dyke’s First Volume of Poems 

The Builders, and Other Poems. By Henry van Dyke, 

Scribner's Sons. 

Tuis choice little volume betrays the secret of Dr. van 
Dyke’s ability to carry off lightly, yet masterfully, the varied 
undertakings which in the cases of most men imply heroic 
toil. Everything is possible to a real poet. If the songs 
and lyrics in his first book of verse are few in number, they 
go far to prove that he is of the true breed. In several 
forms of literature he has previously done so well, without 
lessening his service to his titular vocation, and without the 
least tinge of dilettantism, that he has risked the chance of 
being deemed too versatile. This, however, would be a 
superficial judgment. His versatility relates chiefly to the 
literary moulds in which he has cast his moods; the poet’s 
gift, with its feeling, insight, esprit, is the key to them all, 
and to the manner of his speech and life. 

The chances are that he has not been one of “the poets 
who have never penned their inspiration,” but that much 
has gone unprinted which he has written in the past. For 
it is usually observable of men of rare culture, who begin 
the making of verse in mature years, that their poetry seems 
the result of taste and ‘knowledge rather than of natural 
determination to that form of expression. It lacks the 
“lyric cry,” the melody, the charm. : Its authors compose it 
deftly, since their ability and training enable them to do 
anything well to which they set their hands. Dr. van Dyke 
might not rank above this class, if his warrant rested upon 
his meditative pieces, such as a number of his measures 
“ Of Friendship and Faith,” good as these are, or even upon 
appeals as manfully cast as the two sonnets in behalf of 
Armenia. But in his “Songs out of Doors” and his bird 
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and flower lyrics we hear the voice of both a singer and an 

artist. We have had little of late more musical, or more 

perfect, than such a stanza as this from ‘“‘ The Veery” :— 

‘¢ The laverock sings a bonny lay above the Scottish heather ; 

It sprinkles down from far away like light and love together; 

He drops the golden notes to greet his brooding mate, his dearie;. 

I only know one song more sweet,—the vespers of the veery.” 
The poem has a witchery, with a difference, like that of 
George Darley’s “Sweet in her green dell the flower of 
beauty slumbers.” Bird lyrics which precede it— The 
Song Sparrow,” “ The Maryland Yellowthroat ” and “ The 
Whippoorwill,”—if less musical, are full of sweetness and 
simplicity. A flower-song, “The Lily of Yarrow,” is still 
more exquisite with very original melody :— 

‘* Deep in the heart of the forest the lily of Yarrow is growing; 
Blue is its cup as the sky, and with mystical odor o’erflowing ;, 
Faintly it falls through the shadowy glades where the south 

wind is blowing.” 

Probably the most marked instance of this writer's gift of 
song, when moved by a theme that of all others would most 
appeal to him, is the short poem on the death of Tennyson. 
It is one of the most condensed and yet satisfying tributes 
that were evoked by the Laureate’s passage “ from the misty 
shores of midnight, touched with splendors of the moon.” 
By the natural law of harmonic flames, the elegist has caught 
something of his master’s highest manner, so that of this one 
poem it may almost be said, as was said respecting Landor’s 
“ Citation of Shakespeare,” that “only two men could have 
written it ; he who wrote it and the man it was written on.” 
Dr. van Dyke’s * Songs Out of Doors,” through their truth 
and freshness and general escape from the “ pathetic fal- 
lacy,” justify their title. “A Snow Song” is poesy itself, 
and the stanzas on “ Roslin and Hawthornden ” are flawless. 
But even these two pieces could be better spared than “ An 
Angler’s Wish.” Fortunate is the book of modern verse that 
has one lyric so restful and unexpected that it captures 
everybody at once, and is as sure to pass into literature as 
this natural, joyous outburst. Its lilt—a variant upon one 
of Tennyson’s effects—and its repetend, 

‘*]’m only wishing to go a-fishing ; 
For this the month of May was made,” 

haunt the ear, and make everyone long to add another 

copy of Walton to his collection, or, better still, to obtain, 

with our poet for a companion, “just a day on Nature's 
heart.” ‘ 

The minor lyrics reviewed are made to convoy the title- 
poem of this collection, a sustained university ode, ‘‘ The 
Builders,” which was a welcome part of the sesquicenten- 
nial exercises at Princeton, and which on the whole gains in 
effectiveness as found in its new setting. An ode for such 
an occasion as the one which inspired this production is 
appropriately long, varied and inclusive. ‘The Builders” 
meets these requirements, yet is ‘‘ of a higher mood” than 
that of the stated commemoration deliverance. It 1s, m 
truth, no mean associate of the remarkably fine discourse 
pronounced by Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of which the perora- 
tion—as a specimen of English prose—has not been excelled 
in our time, and reflects the noblest of styles, that of the 
“ Areopagitica.” Portions of Dr. van Dyke’s Ode, such as 
the grave and impressive second strophe, and the apostrophe 
to the Nation in the ninth, are strongly imaginative, and 
the celebrant may congratulate himself upon having succeeded 
in the most difficult of a minstrel’s tasks. 





‘¢The History of Economics’’ 

By Henry Dunning Macleod. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

THE TITLE of this work is hardly appropriate to its contents. 
The book contains, indeed, a large amount of historical matter ; yet 
it leaves some of the most important contributions to economics ua 
noticed, while containing, on the other hand, a great deal of dis- 
cussion and controversy, much of which is out of place in a his- 
torical treatise. Mr. Macleod’s view of the nature and function 
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economic science is different from the prevailing one, and his par- 
tiality for his own view and undisguised contempt for every other 
have operated to warp his judgment in regard to the history of the 
subject. He maintains with Bastiat and Perry that economics is 
the science of commerce, or of exchange, or the theory of value 
—different expressions that mean essentially the same thing. 
Hence, in tracing the history of the science, he dwells almost ex- 
clusively on those writers who have held that view of it, or have 
helped to elucidate that part of the science that deals with ex- 
change. The real founders of economics, according to Mr. Mac- 
leod, were the French writers of the eighteenth century commonly 
known as physiocrats, but whom Mr. Macleod designates ‘the 
economists” par excellence. He also speaks highly of Bastiat, 
whom he calls ‘‘ the brightest genius who ever adorned the science 
of economics.” 

The writers of the classical English school, on the contrary, are 
treated by him with scant courtesy, and with very inadequate ap- 
preciation of their ability and merit. He shows some respect to 
Adam Smith, yet closes his treatment of that writer with the re- 
mark that ‘‘ Smith’s work, then, can in no respect be considered as 
a work of science; it is, rather, a vast mass of raw material, to be 
subjected to strict economical inquiry” (page 99). He attacks 
Say, Ricardo and Mill, both for their general conception of the 
science and because of their views on special points, and roundly 
declares that ‘‘the general economical system of Say and Mill is 
now as dead as the dodo” (p. 160). The German and Austrian 
schools he wholly ignores, and one would think from this book 
that he had never heard of them. As a history of economics, 
therefore, Mr. Macleod’s work cannot be recommended. The 
truth is, his object in writing it was primarily not historical, but 
controversial—to defend his own conception of the science and its 
leading doctrines, and to criticise his opponents. Accordingly, 
hardly a fourth of the volume is given to history, while all the 
rest is occupied with a series of discussions on ‘‘ The Fundamental 
Concepts and Axioms of Economics,” and it is plain that the 
author considers this portion of the work as much the more im- 
portant. We have no space, however, to examine this discussion 
in detail, but must content ourselves with saying that to a lover of 
the subject, especially if he is inclined to controversy, Mr. Mac- 
leod’s discussions are often interesting and sometimes instructive; 
yet on the whole we do not think that they will either convert other 
economists to his views, or contribute much to the progress of the 
science, It is impossible to confine economics to the mere phe- 
nomena of exchange, and it is equally impossible to regard it, as 
our author would have us do, as a physical and mathematical 
science. 

Nevertheless, there is much in Mr. Macleod’s discussions and 
criticisms that is worthy of attention and provocative of thought. 
The book is handsomely printed, but lacks an index. 








** The Black Watch’’ 


The Record of an Historic Regiment. By Archibald Forbes. 
Scribner's Sons. 


WHAT TRAVELER in Great Britain has not seen the sign of the 
Black Watch? Originally organized as a military guard to keep 
the men of the hills and glens from lifting too freely the cattle and 
raiding the farms of the Lowlanders, these men were called the 
Black Watch on account of their tartans of dark colors. When 
the six independent companies were regimented in 1739, the 
soldiers had been already serving for seven years. It was war 
with Spain that impelled George II. to increase the six companies 
to ten, and in May 1740 they were mustered and embodied under 
the title of ‘The Highland Regiments with the number of 43rd 
Foot,” which afterwards became the 42nd Regiment Royal High- 
landers, At first all the officers were ‘‘ pure Highlanders "—which 
We suppose means Gaelic inhabitants of Scotland,—and very few 
of the privates were other than Scotsmen. But long ago it came 
to pass that foreigners or natives of any one of the four countries 
of the British realm in Europe could enlist in this famous regiment. 
In home and Continental service, it made a noble name. In 1756 
the Black Watch was sent over to America, to leave the blood and 
bones of a majority of its numbers at Ticonderoga and other places 
in the ** great rift valley” in which lie lakes George and Champlain 
and the Hudson, After alternating between the West Indies and 
the American frontiers and Canada, the regiment went back to 
Europe, returning to these shores to serve through the whole of 
our war of Independence. The record of its campaigns embraces 
Flanders, the West Indies, Gibraltar, the Netherlands, Spain and 
Waterloo (with Wellington), the Crimea, the Indian Mutiny, the 
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Ashanti campaign and the Nile expedition. These splendid fighters 

in Tartan were ever at the front, in that ‘‘ thin red line ” which 
British poets and orators never weary of talking about. 

Their historian is that same war-correspondent who made so 
brilliant a record during the last war between Russia and Turkey, 
but whose physical endurance, and, we are inclined to say, judging 
from this book, whose great literary skill, are rather a memory 
than a reality. Or, it may be that, with so much material to 
handle, the style of the work could not be as sprightly as the 
reader, seeking diversion as well as information, might expect. 
Nevertheless, it is a clear, sober and accurate chronicle of a 
military organization, ever changeless amid its changing parts, 
that has touched American history at so many points, that the 
work is a necessity in American libraries. A final chapter treats 
of some pets of the regiment—a terrier, a deer whose particular 
‘* vanities’ were whiskey and sherry, and acat. The book is in- 
dexed and has a frontispiece picture of ‘‘ The Black Watch at Bay, 
at Quatre-Bras.”’ 





‘¢Uncanny Tales ’’ 
By Mrs. Molesworth. Longmans, Green & Co. 


THE READER who loves to read of ghosts and to try to account 
for the unaccountable, will find plenty of the sort of reading he de- 
sires in these tales. Each of them might furnish a neat problem 
for Psychical Researchers. For instance,’there is the shadow on 
the tapestry, in the first of these stories. Admitting that it was a 
real shadow, how came it to be cast by an immaterial, or, at any 
rate, perfectly transparent substance? And why should it not be 
cold when moonlight is not warm? On the other hand, if it be a 
case of weak nerves, what are we to say to the slit in the tapestry, 
and the secret cupboard in the wainscot? The laws of ghostland 
are still utterly unknown. ‘‘The Man with the Cough” has more 
of the traditional ear-marks of the ghost about him; yet he acts in 
a very questionable manner. We have heard of a ghost train; but 
not before of a modern ghost city with railroad-station, refresh- 
ment room and Xestauration all complete. Still, why should not 
ghostland be as up to date as, say, Philadelphia, There may be 
type-writing ghosts—the click of the machine would come in well 
in a story; and, doubtless, there are cycling ghosts, condemned to 
‘*scorch,” in more senses than one, forever. Mrs. Molesworth’s 
ghosts may all possibly be something else, as is only too certainly 
the case with a few. But it is difficult to explain others away; and 
it is because of those that the book is worth reading. The ghost 
that is proved to be no ghost has had its day. The question should 
be left open, and the major share of the evidence, as in the stories 
we have named, should be of a sort which a confirmed materialist 
would refuse to take into consideration. 





‘‘The Real Issue”’ 
By William Allen White. Chicago: Way & Williams. 

KANSAS has appeared so little in fiction, that Mr. White's 
sketches of it make him one of the pioneers. His work has the 
vigorous, restless energy of a pioneer, the quick, alert observation, 
the swift analysis, the intuitive deduction of effect from cause. 
His method is bo!'d—sometimes even blunt,—but it is effective in 
the way that a charcoal sketch which has character and assurance 
and art about it may be effective. ‘‘ The Story of Aqua Pura” 
and ‘A Story of the Highlands” make a vivid, tragic picture of 
life on the plains. There is a heart-breaking desolation in these 
descriptions of energy dcomed to fruitlessness, of accumulating 
disappointments, of appalling loneliness, ‘* The Story of Aqua 
Pura ” is the story of many a western town built with high hopes, 
which are destined to be dragged through the dust of drought and 
famine and misery. It contains the slow tragedy made up of 
small failures which gradually obscure the light—the hardest of 
all tragedies to endure. Yet it is vigorously masculine, and there 
is a pathetic kind of optimism about it. Both this and ‘‘ A Story 
of the Highlands,’’ which has more of the beauty of patient 
endurance and loving sacrifice, are told with a nervous directness 
which does not admit of sentimentality. 

In another story of the same kind of life there are more humor 
and more happiness. It relates in an original way a familiar 
episode—the return of an old man to his boyhood home after a 
life-time of longing for it, the shattering of his idea's, and his joy- 
ous realization that the later home is the true one. ‘‘ The Real 
Issue’’ deals w.th Kansas politics, but deals with them more 
gently than Mr. White did in his diatribe called ‘‘ What's Wrong 
with Kansas?” It is an interesting study of a high-minded 
politician, who stops to compare the little he has accomplished 
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with his early ambitions, resolves to give up the unequal struggle, 
but is carried back against his will by the fascination of it. Never- 
theless, in spite of the skill interwoven in these Kansas tales, the 
two stories which show Mr. White’s real talent have no local 
color, and might have been placed in any state of the Union. In 
‘*The King of Boyville” and ‘* The Reading of the Riddle ’’ he 
is not only original, but keenly imaginative. In the latter he goes 
outside of his own experience and traverses roads which he never 
can have known. It is a story of a girl ‘‘whose womanhood 
came to her as a dream in the night,” and it shows a delicate 
comprehension of a peculiar state of mind. There is more subtlety 
in it than in any story in the book. ‘‘ The King of Boyville’’ is 
in quite another vein. The enchanted land Mr. White describes 
is all about us, although few can see it with their eyes or color 
it with their sympathy. It is so delightful a piece of work that it 
makes one hope that some day the writer may take a longer journey 
into Boyville. 





‘¢ Essays on Books and Culture”’ 
By Hamilton W. Mabie. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

THE unassuming outward aspect of Mr. Mabie’s little volume, 
and the modesty of his preliminary statements, will tend to mis- 
lead, as to its value and importance, those who come into casual 
contact with the book. What the author has really done in these 
essays is to give a very catholic and stimulating account of the in- 
dispensable thing that culture really is in the life of man; to point 
out, with something like scientific accuracy, its sources, elements 
and results, and to show how with the aid of the world’s great 
books a man to whom is denied liberation from his own person- 
ality through breadth of experience, or action, or creative power, 
may come by means of the art in books to achieve that enlarging 
of his nature, that access of life, which is reached when the indi- 
vidual apprehends and makes his own the experience of the race. 
There is nothing new in the statement that books can do all this, 
but there is something both novel and inspiring in the complete- 
ness of Mr. Mabie’s account of the way they do it, and in his 
conviction of their efficacy. His earnestness is such that, for the 
moment, the reader not only feels convinced that books are a sub- 
stitute for life, but that they are even an improvement upon it. 
That is to say, they seem, temporarily, the very shortest cut to the 
development of the ripe and sane personality all hope to attain. 

Of course, Mr. Mabie does not make such a sweeping claim for 
literature, and, of course, the attitude of mental hospitality he 
counsels brings its greatest enriching to character when it is prac- 
tised toward life itself, rather than toward the records of life. This 
attitude, indeed, is of more importance than any materials upon 
which to exercise it, as doubtless the writer would tell us were he 
writing of the art of living instead of books and culture. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the thing which all are seeking is knowl- 
edge concerning the spiritual nature and experiences of the race, 
but there are a great many people who read and are profited by the 
‘* books of power,” without knowing what it is in them that gives 
wings to the mind. Perhaps the most valuable thing in these es- 
says is the great definiteness with which the author sees and pre- 
sents to the reader the fact that the ultimate end of literature, 
and, by implication, of life, is spiritual wisdom. It seems an easy 
thing to know, yet many are they who have not learned the les- 
son. Mr. Mabie’s presentation of it is so simple, clear and direct, 
that it cannot fail to be illuminating to ‘‘ those who are at the 
beginning of the ardors, the delights and the perplexities of the 
book-lover,” while it is also suggestive enough to afford fresh 
stimulus to those who have become submerged in the flood of 
mediocre literature to the forgetting of the best. 





Fiction 

THE HEROINE of ‘‘A Transatlantic Chatelaine,’ by Helen Choate 
Prince, is the victim of an unfortunate education, which provides 
her with enthusiasm without furnishing a suitable outlet for it. She 
is the child of a selfish father, whose life has been permanently 
clouded by her young mother’s death, and draws from his wretched- 
ness the conclusion that love is an unpleasant and disturbing ele- 
ment in life and one of the things to be shunned. When she is six- 
teen, the war breaks out, but her father, who has been an ardent 
abolitionist, feels unable to enlist, as he has lost his fortune by 
speculation and his death would leave his daughter penniless. His 
oldest friend, a wealthy man, promptly marries the dowerless Sylvia 
as the most effective way of providing for her future, and the two 
men march away to the front together. The finest sensation life 
has offered the girl is the thrill of patriotism she feels as she sees 
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them go. Therefore (the logic is unusually faulty, even for a very 
young woman) later, when she is a young and independent widow, 
she resolves to bestow herself and her money upon an impoverished 
member of the old nobility of France. In some occult way it seems 
to her that to restore the fortunes of an ancient family is an elevated 
and patriotic thing to do, although in doing it she incidentally walks 
over the heart of the right man, and her own. She is as unhappy 
as she deserves to be, but finds comfort in philosophy. There is 
nothing very real about the book, but it is written with a quaint, 
old-fashioned formality of style, and is sufficiently agreeable reading 
for an idle hour. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 


@Aa. 


‘* DARTMOOR,” by Maurice H. Hervey, is an old-fashioned, 
melodramatic novel. It has no disguises, no innuendoes. It 
plays frankly to the galleries. The hero is poor and persecu'ed— 
accused and convicted, through the machinations of the deep-dyed 
villain, of a crime he did not commit. His attack in court upon 
his enemy, his escape from prison, his daring rescue of a damsel in 
distress, and his subsequent exoneration by the law, are all in the high- 
est style of melodrama. From the standpoint of the gallery gods, the 
villain, too, is admirably portrayed. He is diabolic in every par- 
ticular, and all of his qualities, from the ‘‘hard, cynical laugh” 
down, are described in the proper formula. His villainies are 
avenged, moreover, through the agency of the;customary Italian 
vendetta, logically introduced for the purpose.» It is all very neat 
and natural and diverting; and it makes one young again to hear 
of ‘‘ black-hearted treachery,” of the ‘‘ wrecking of his joyous young 
life,” of ‘‘ the hellish future in store for him which swept like a fiery 
blast through his brain." The book may be recommended to the 
jaded intellect as something entirely outside of the region of prob- 
ability, which requires no effort of the mind to follow its involu- 
tions. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


@a, 


WHOEVER has the patience to wade through the involved ob- 
scurities and eccentricities of ‘‘Shapes in the Fire,” by Mr. P. 
Shiel, will be rewarded by finding a little delicate and lovely ro- 
mance and glimmerings of a poetic imagination. It is an eccen- 
tric, perverse, decadent book. The odor of mortality hangs about 
it. It is as if the writer’s chief aim were to be lawless and fan- 
tastic, as if beauty were accident rather than intention, Most of 
the book is grotesque in its effort to be subtle, or subtle in its ef- 
fort to be grotesque. And it exasperates one the more because 
the writer is capable of such fine imaginative work as a large part 
of ‘* Maria in the Rose-bush.” If one reads it—and on the whole 
it is wiser not to read it,—he must do it sympathetically, knowing 
the tales to be emanations from dreamland, imaginative grotesques, 
abnormal, erratic, hysterical reveries, whimsical fancies—‘‘ Shapes 
in the Fire.’’ But much as one might wish to be sympathetic, 
the involved prolixity will frequently become tiresome, and the 
morbid gruesomeness revolting. (John Lane.)——THE works of 
Louise Miihlbach continue to hold their popularity in this coun- 
try, long after they have been forgotten in Germany. A long list 
of them is still published and republished by the Messrs. Appleton; 
and now Mary J. Safford has translated ‘‘A Conspiracy of the 
Carbonari,” which deals with the Austerlitz episode of Napoleon’s 
life. (F. T. Neely.) 

Qa. 


THE latest volume of the New Library Edition of Mark Twain 
contains ‘‘ The American Claimant,” two war stories, ‘‘ The Pri- 
vate History of a Campaign that Failed” and ‘‘ A Curious Expe- 
rience’; and ‘‘ Meisterschaft in Three Acts” and ‘‘ The £1,000, 
000 Bank-Note.” (Harper & Bros.) THREE new volumes of 
the uniform edition of Capt. Marryat’s novels, edited by R. Brim- 
ley Johnson, contain ‘‘Snarely-Yow,” ‘‘The Phantom Ship”; 
and ‘‘ Olla Podrida,” ‘‘ The Pirate” and ‘‘ The Three Cutters ""— 
the latter three in one volume. This attractive edition of an 
mirable writer has now reached its tenth volume, © Twelve more 
remain to be published, among them being ‘‘ Percival Keene,” 
‘* Masterman -Ready”’ and ‘‘ The Children of the New Forest. 
Mr. R. Brimley Johnson, the editor, does his work remarkably 
well. His ‘‘ Prefatory Notes” are short, to the point and useful; 
he does not indulge in introductions that make one think of the 
tail that wagged the dog. He knows his author and loves him, 
and treats him with affectionate understanding. Hence an edition 
that is in every way satisfactory, not forgetting the illustrations by 
Mr. J. A. Symington. (Little, Brown & Co.) 
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The April Magazines 
(Concluded from April 3) 
*¢ Cosmopolis ”’ 


To AMERICAN readers one of the most attractive articles in 
the March number of Cosmofolis will be Baron Pierre de Couber- 
tin's thoughtful study of ** L’Amérique Universitaire.”” He pro- 
pounds at thestart the theory, displeasing to scholastic souls, that 
the power of a university, and its influence upon the national 
life, reside not at all in its learning, but solely in the fact that it 
brings young people together precisely at the hour of their great- 
est susceptibility to the ideal aspects of life. ‘‘ Universities,” he 
claims, ‘tare the moral factories where the collective soul of a 
people is fashioned,”’ and he proceeds to outline what he conceives 
to be the formula of life resulting from an American university 
training. The things which he believes of us are none the less 
interesting from the fact that they are almost too good to be true. 
——tThis number is especially satisfying in the department of lit- 
erary criticism. Mdlle. Blaze de Bury furnishes for the English 
section a study of Mme. Blanc (Th. Bentzon) as a romance writer, 
which is engaging if not profound. Incidentally we learn from it 
that ‘‘to her we owe our acquaintance in France with Bret Harte, 
Aldridge [séc], Hawthorne, in short with all America’s interest- 
ing writers during the last twenty-five years.” John Robertson 
writes of recent German criticism and biography, which he finds 
at the present moment strongly influenced by Brandes, although 
its real strength is due to the academic spirit pervading it. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Robertson, it is the stamp of German academic 
training that gives value to recent German writing on literature, 
and his opinon must command respect, if not sympathy. The 
new instalment of Max Miiller’s literary recollections deals chiefly 
with Matthew Arnold, Tennyson and Browning. The scholar’s 
account of the controversy between Arnold and himself, about 
the difference between prose and poetry, is even more delightful 
than he can have intended it to be, defining, as it does, uncon- 
sciously but vividly, the limitations of both disputants,——The 
reviews of M. Faguet concern themselves with M. Fiérens-Ge- 
vaert’s ‘‘Essai Sur L’Art Contemporain” and ‘“L’Orme du 
Mail” of M. Anatole France; but to the reader it makes little dif- 
ference what M. Faguet reviews. The leisurely exercise of his 
limpid intelligence upon any subject whatsoever is not only a pleas- 
urable spectacle to contemplate, but it is also perpetually stimu- 
lating. Whoever reads his criticism is lifted for the time to a 
plane where he feels that it is possible for himself also to be always 
keen, sane and sensitive to the faintest intimations of intelligence 
and beauty.——-Alfred von Berger contributes a study of ‘* John 
Gabriel Borkman” to the German section, for which, also, Vam- 
béry writes the history of Turkish reform during forty years, 
The fiction of the number is not strong. The German story is 
furnished by Paul Heyse; Zangwill’s ‘‘A Child of the Ghetto” 
falls far short of his best achievement; and ‘‘ Le Tigre,”’ by J. H. 
Rosny, is a sensational account of an escape from a tiger by 
bicycle. According to M. Rosny’s philosophy, the coming of the 
bicycle is one of the prime events in human history, for it has 
transformed man ‘‘ from one of the slowest into one of the swift- 
est of the beasts.”’ 














‘The Popular Science fonthly ’’ 

MR. GRANT ALLEN, who is as admirable as a popular writer 
on scientific subjects as he is reprehensible as a novelist, explains 
in this number the true relationship between Spencer and Darwin, 
setting right many misconceptions regarding the achievements of 
both. He takes for text Mr. Edward Clodd’s recently published 
‘Pioneers of Evolution,” which deals with the subject from 
Thales to Huxley. ‘‘ There are,”’ says Mr. Allen, ‘‘ two import- 
ant pieces of work which Darwin did not do, but with which he 
Is generally credited—he did not originate the idea of descent 
with modification in plants and animals; and he did not originate 
the general idea of evolution as a cosmical process. These last 
two ideas come to us from elsewhere. That of descent with 
Modification we derive from Erasmus Darwin, Lamarck and 
others, following in the footsteps of still earlier vague guessers. 
That of evolution as a pervading cosmical process we derive from 
Herbert Spencer, and I venture to say from Herbert Spencer 
alone. Even the word is Mr. Spencer's; before his time, it was 
never used, I believe, in that particular sense; and after him, it 
was seldom employed by Darwin, who used it (when he used it at 
all) in reference to Mr. Spencer’s general concepts. So, too, the 
phrases, ‘survival of the fittest,’ ‘adaptation to the environment,’ 
and others, due entir-ly to Mr. Spencer, are regarded as a rule 
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by the averagely well-read man as purely ‘ Darwinian.’ It seems 
to me, therefore, that to do justice to Mr. Spencer in this matter 
is also incidentally to do justice to Darwin. For in this place, 
Darwin, with his inflexible sense of equity, his perfect generosity, 
his admirable self-effacement, would have been the last man to 
put forward a claim to what belonged of right toothers; and in the 
second place, with his cautious, experimental English mind, he 
would never have desired to have his name associated with many of 
Mr. Spencer's most brilliant and powerful 4 Jrzor7 achievements.” 





‘The North American Review ”’ 

Mr. ANDREW LANG has the happy knack of being serious in 
a very light, smiling way; and so his demonstration that the 
‘*new ’’ woman and man are rather old, and that most of their 
innovations were known of earlier generations and rejected by 
them, is pleasant reading. The hard thinking will follow on the 
morrow. ‘‘The new,” he says, ‘‘is the old! Every man or 
woman cannot be a tyrannicide, but every man can be a footpad, 
every married woman can break the seventh commandment; 
every girl can, if she has the force of character, dispense her 
caresses as the modest violet dispenses her perfume. . . . But 
the New Woman who spurns the degrading coarseness of matri- 
mony has closer patterns in Moliére’s Cathos and Madelon (‘ Les 
Précieuses Ridicules,’ 1659). These ladies express themselves 
with such virtuous freedom that I could not quote them unless | 
were a New lady novelist, writing in a new Keyhole Series. The 
student: is, therefore, blushingly referred to the original drama. 
. . . These antiquarian musings tend to discourage pride in the 
novelty of our modern attainments. ‘Do the Atridz alone of 
men love their wives?’ asked Achilles, in an old fashioned poem, 
‘The Iliad.’ Are the disciples of the new ideas the first who 
have loved the wives of other people? Certainly not. All these 
new virtues have not only been tried, but have actually been prac- 
tised as institutions, though for some mysterious reason (which a 
superstitious age might have attributed to the direct machinations 
of the devil) these practices and institutions did not prosper. 
They perished in the struggle for existence.’’ 





‘The New World’’ 

THERE are two or three striking papers in this quarterly review 
of religion, ethics and theology. It is suggested by Mr. Amos 
Kidder Fiske of the New York 7¢mes, that ‘‘ The Unknown Homer 
of the Hebrews” is none other than Elijah the Tisbite, whom he 
calls ‘‘ The Homeric Teller of Israel's Ancient Story.” The Master 
of Balliol College, Dr. Caird, writing of Christianity and the his- 
torical Christ, regards ‘‘Christian’ as a permanent adjective by 
which we must define the growing ideals of humanity. He be- 
lieves the highest spirit of the modern world can be thus expressed, 
and that ‘‘the fisherman's hut can widen injo the temple of the 
Universe.” Papers of contemporaneous human interest are those 
on the Armenian Church and Mormonism of to-day. One on 
‘* Dante Rossetti as a Religious Artist” will delight all lovers of 
the interpretation of the infinite in forms of visible beauty. Dr. 
Charles A. Briggs, who before setting out on his year's vacation 
in Europe has set his litérary house in order, talks both with pro- 
found learning and from observation and experience of ‘‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction in its Relation to Church Unity.” He snows that 
the hope for world-wide reunion depends mainly upon questions of 
jurisdiction. Prof, C. C, Everett, who always brings light where 
he travels, shows Kant’s tremendous .influence upon modern the- 
ology. Mr. Francis C. Lowell, writing of God and the ideal of 
man, shows that the belief in God will persist as long as man has 
an ideal, and that we get our best conception of Him, not by 
emptying it of everything human and intelligible, but rather by 
filling it with everything we can imagine which to us seems purely 
good. Fifty pages of book reviews by specialists in our own and 
other countries complete the contents of this leading American 
journal of theoretical religion. 





La Revue du Palais, the new French monthly magazine, has 
some well-known names in the list of contributors to its first 
(March) number. In an interesting article on Jeanne d’Arc, M. 
Anatole France takes up a point in her trial at Rouen that has 
been somewhat neglected by her biographers. ‘‘A Tort et a 
Travers,” by M. Léon Cleéry, tells of the Palais de Justice forty 
years ago, and contains some amusing gossip of the judges and 
lawyers of the time. M. Emile Faquet writes of Maitre Dufaure, 


and M, Catulle Mendes has an article on the dramatic and literary 
events of the month. The magazine aims, first of all, to interest 
(New York: Meyer Bros, & Co.) 


the legal fraternity. 
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The Lounger 


ONE OF THE most beautiful songs ever composed, and by much 
the most popular, is-wedded to words which, from a literary point 
of view, are almost beneath contempt. The phrase, ‘‘ Home, 
sweet home’”’ has, of course, contributed immensely to the popu- 
larity of the composition in English-speaking lands; but, as a 
whole, the poem would discredit any writer of rhyming advertise- 
ments. It is the same touch of sentiment that has given currency 
to a string of stanzas, entitled ‘‘ Home,” which is going the 
rounds of the newspapers. I quote the first two of the seven 
quatrains :— 

‘* Ah, home! when all elsewhere is dreary, 
When we are most heartsore and weary, 
What place besides is half so cheery 

As home, sweet home ? 

















































‘* There in1‘cent glee and childish prattle 
Beguile the hours with noisy tattle, 
Forgetful half of life's rough battle, 
We are at rest.” 
Fancy the feelings of the editors at seeing this drivel attributed 
everywhere to ‘‘M. E. J., in The Century"! WhoM. E. J. is, 
I cannot guess; but I would wager a rhyming dictionary that 
these verses never saw the light in the magazine to which they are 
punctiliously credited. 
@a. 


THE ENGAGEMENT of Frau Agnes Sorma at the Irving Place 
Theatre promises to be most successful. The famous German 
actress will be here but three weeks, and manager Conried pro- 
poses to make hay while the sun shines. To this end he has 
raised the price of seats in his theatre, and even in these circum- 
stances they are hard to get. All the best seats were engaged 
long ahead, for Frau Sorma’s reputation has preceded her. She 
is not only an accomplished actress, but a beautiful and attractive 
woman. During her engagement in New York she will be seen 
in Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll House,” Schnitzler’s ‘*‘ Liebelei,’’ Sardou’s 
“Diplomacy” and ‘‘ Mme. Sans-Géne,”” Robert’s ‘‘ Chic” and 
Hauptmann’s ‘‘Sunken Bell.” At her farewell performance she 
will probably give acts from several other plays in her repertory, 
including the balcony scene from ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet.” Frau 
Sorma is a native of Breslau; she is married, and her husband 
and five-years-old daughter accompany her on this trip. (See por- 
trait on page 274.) 

aa. 


I AM always interested in youthful prodigies, though I do not 
approve of them. There is something very sad to me in the little 
brains that are busying themselves with reading and writing when 
they should have no thoughts above mud-pies. I know of few 
more pathetic poems than Austin Dobson's ‘‘ Child Violinist,’”’ and 
of no more pathetic character in literature than Sir Walter Scott’s 
Pet Marjorie, made famous by Dr. John Brown. Now comes 
another clever little girl from Chicago, Myra Bradwell Helmer, 
whose short stories have recently been published and sold for 
charity. This child is now a little over seven, but she was only 
six when she wrote these tales. ‘‘1 talked it,’ she says in her 
preface, ‘‘and mama wrote it down for me just as I talked “it.” 
“«Grandpapa ” had the book printed for her, and it earned $300 
for ‘‘the orphans and sick babies.”” One dollar was devoted to 
the Eugene Field monument. Little Myra is quite as amusing as 
Marjorie Fleming. In one story she tells how typhoid fever 
broke out among the fairies. When the fairy doctor came, he 
told the fairy godmother all about ‘‘ microbes and germs, and 
told her to boil the water.”” The fairy godmother was not inclined 
to take as law and gospel all that the doctor said, and asked if ‘‘a 
hair was a sidewalk for a microbe ?’’ Tothis the doctor evasively 
replied, ‘‘Oh, no. They are much smaller.” This was too 
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much for the fairy godmother, who wanted to know, ‘if the 
germ had the fever, why didn’t the fever, which killed little boys 
and girls, kill the germ? And if the germ didn’t have the fever, 
how could it give the fever; how could a thing give a thing it 
didn’t have?’’ The fairy doctor, taking refuge in evasion, 
answered, ‘‘ Nobody knows but God.” 


Sa. 


IN ANOTHER story she describes a fire. The family were at 
table when ‘‘a spark flew in the dining-room, but they thoughtit 
was from the grate and thought nothing of it until a hot vapor 
feeling came over them. Then they knew in a minute that the 
house was on fire.”” In another story she breaks out into verse :— 

‘¢ The flower that bends down to the earth 
Will soon go back to God. 
But never again will it return 

The same as it was plod.” : 
In a footnote the child explains that ‘‘this poem which came in 
my head quick and sudden doesn’t make sense, because the word 
plod, which rhymes so nicely with God, doesn’t mean what | 
want it to.’ Poor Jittle Myra, you are not the only poet who has 
given us sound for sense. 

@a. 

Mr. GILBERT PARKER has derived some amusement from 
a notice of his story, ‘‘A Romany of the Snows,”’ in the Argus of 
Portland, Maine. Not so much because it calls the tale ‘‘a sad, 
thrilling, unique book, deserving all these adjectives, and well worth 
careful reading,” as because of the writer's distortion of the title, 
and comment thereupon. ‘‘A Romance of the Snows,” it is 
called; and the reviewer complacently adds :—‘‘ We object to the 
word ‘Romance’ in the name of this volume, but we will not 
mind this, it means in its use here a romance or story.” Did 
the reader think ‘‘ Romany ’”’ a misprint? or did he misread the 
title? In either case he succeeded in producing a *‘ unique,” if 
not a ‘‘sad and thrilling,” notice of a very successful book. 


@a. 


I. N. F. WRITES to the New York 7rzbune from England :— 
‘* Is there a corner of this beautiful country that is not picturesque? 
Even old London, . . . with its blackened towers, its quaint, dimly 
lighted streets, its gray legal inns and its tawny reaches of river,— 
who that has learned to idealize and love the great city can see it 
too often, even on the walls of a picture gallery?” Is it not high 
time that Mr. Ford was recalled ? What does he think American 
correspondents and ambassadors are sent to England for? Is their 
mission one of peace and good will? Perish the thought! What 
they are expected to do is to find out everything that is ugly and 
objectionable in the scenery and people of the little island, and 
ruthlessly to expose and condemn it. The right sort of man for 
this service is attached to the editorial staff of the Cincinnati 
Commercial 7rzbune. Commenting on Mr.Chambers Baird’s recent 
suggestion in these columns, that the nightingale be imported and 
made at homein America, he declares that ‘‘ the idea is distasteful 
enough at first blush, butas one goes deeper into the subject, it 
becomes still worse.’’ Having had a disagreeable experience with 
the English sparrow, ‘‘to bring the nightingale over would be 
adding insult to injury." These comments give point to the fol- 
lowing quatrain, which Mr. Baird sends me in reply :— 

‘« Tf it be true, as I have heard, 
That every poet has his bird 
Just to his style—if this be true, — 
The jay is just the bird for you.” 
@a. 

ENGLISH WRITERS are busy asking themselves whether review- 
ers review, or perhaps I should say, whether critics criticise. As 
near as I can get at the situation from reading what these writers 
say, it seems to me that those who are favorably reviewed think 
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that reviewers do review and that critics criticise. Sir W. 
Martin Conway thinks that it is ‘‘ all nonsense to rave against the 
nature of things. Reviewing is a necessity of the day. It has 
to be done by the readers of the day under the conditions that 
exist. It you can change the conditions and re-educate the 
writers, you can change the reviews, not otherwise. You might 
as well rave against the east wind and hope to soften it.” Ido 
not know just what it is that the writers of books want the critics 
todo. One writer, whose letter on the subject I read, seemed to 
lament that there is no Jeffrey to kill off young poets. ‘‘ Keats,” 
he remarks, with a touch of envy in his tone, ‘‘ was killed off by 
areview. What review nowadays could kill a poet ?” 


Sa. 


WHAT a pity it is that the dead are not allowed to lie quietly 
in their graves. Are we never to have an end of the Musset- 
Sand story? The newspapers at home and abroad could not 
give more details about the relations of these two famous people 
if they were living to-day. Not only the newspapers, for a book 
has just appeared on the subject, published in Paris by Calmann- 
Lévy. It is called ‘‘La Véritable Histoire de ‘Elle et Lui’.”’ 
George Sand’s letters referring to her passion for Musset are for 
the most part addressed to Sainte-Beuve, whom she called her 
‘¢cher directeur."” From Venice she wrote :— 

‘‘It is now two days since I have seen you, mon ami. 1 am 
not as yet in a condition to be abandoned to myself, especially by 
you, on whom I most rely. I am less resigned than ever. I 
take walks, I try to divert my attention, I force myself, but when 
I am back in my room of an evening I am like one mad. Yester- 
day, in spite of myself, 1 found my way to 4zs house. Happily 
he was not at home. It will be the death of me. I know that 
he speaks of me in cold, reproachful terms. I do not even un- 
derstand of what he accuses me. . . Mon Dieu, advise me to 
kill myself. It is all there remains to do.” 


Musset also poured out his soul in letters to Sainte-Beuve. To 


him he wrote :— 

‘‘It is no longer possible for me, under any pretext whatever, 
to keep up relations with her [George Sand] whether by letter or 
otherwise. I hope her friends will not see in this resolution any 
offensive intention towards her, or any purpose of making any 
accusation whatever against her. If anyone is to be blamed it is 
myself; * * * I repeat, it would pain me extremely were my 
resolutions to be interpreted in a sense unfavorable to her.”’ 


SA. 

REGARDING her book entitled ‘‘ Elle et Lui,” George Sand 
wrote to Sainte-Beuve that it was ‘‘ at bottom a true story, a story 
you are acquainted with.” And she added: ‘* You will quickly 
see that this book was not written in bitterness, but that it is full 
of respect for the past, of respect for genius, of respect for the dead. 
Such at least was my intention, and I do not think it was materi- 
ally violated by the execution. It was not my memoir 
I was writing. It was a novel; a novel of retrospective emotion, 
and of my own emotion.” This is all very interesting, but why 
not let the dead past bury its dead ? 

@a 

Miss EDITH M. THOMAS is nothing if not modest. The imag- 
inative and melodious poem printed below came to the editors of The 
Critic with a personal note, saying that it might be they would like to 
print it, anonymously, in which case they could prefix to it this un- 
signed note:—‘‘ Who that has ever for a time sojourned in the 
South of England does not treasure a wealth of idyllic memories ? 
Where else within her borders does the great Island Garden come 


to such tender flower and amiable promise of full fruitage ? There, 
as it seemed to me, 


‘The rose herself hath got 
Perfume which on earth is not.’ 
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The very lambs of the new year, still young at Easter-tide, wear 
fleeces which would do credit to the full-grown of the flock in other 
lands. It was in the midst of such surroundings, last April, that 
there came to me—borne, as it were, out of far Pagan times—the 
following ‘Easter Fantasy.’”’ Far be it from me to rob the au- 
thor of so beautiful a poem of the credit that should be hers for 
writing it! 


An Easter Fantasy 
I 


In England, on an Easter-tide, 
Beneath a budding forest-side, 
And in a grassy meadow wide, 
To me a vision came. 
The quick-grown blades like velvet showed, 
And at their airy summits glowed 
The primrose’ yellow flame. 


II 


The hills stood back in tender mist ; 
The pleasure-laden wind said, “ List! ” 
I could have bent me down and kissed 
Those flower-lips dashed with dew: 
But as I stooped, a sigh began— 
The green and gold together ran, 
And dim the meadow grew. 


Ill 


And of the dimness and the sigh 
A voice arose that was a cry; 
A radiant shadow trembled by, 
With wide and sunny hair, 
“Who art thou then, whom leaf and flower 
Salute, and with their beauty dower ?— 
Thy name and race declare!” 
IV 
“TI am that Eostre whom of eld 
The Light of all the World dispelled : 
*Twas here my festival was held 
With heart-abounding mirth. 
Of me, there lingers but the name, 
And, of my smile, this primrose flame 
Low down along the earth!” 
EpirH M. THOmMas. 





Tusic 


AT THE FINAL CONCERT of the Philharmonic Society, Mr, Seidl 
saw fit to bring forward Liszt’s ‘‘ Faust’’ symphony, enlisting for 
that purpose the aid of the Apolio Club and Mr. Ben Davies, 
tenor. Mr. Seidl in his sphere is an admirable musician, but the 
members of the Philharmonic Society allow him altogether too 
much power in arranging their programs. The results are not 
always delightful. Mr. Seidl, for some reason best known to 
himself, is a most enthusiastic Liszt admirer. One is almost 
tempted to think that it is because Liszt was a friend of Wagner. 
It is only on some such ground that one can account for the con- 
ductor’s bringing forward the utterly empty, disjointed and la- 
bored ‘‘ Faust’ symphony, which is one of the most pretentious 
of all musical nonentities. The other numbers on the program 
were two songs by Mr. Davies and Beethoven’s ‘* Leonore”’ over- 
ture, No. 3. The overture was played with spirit, but the solo 
passages were uncertain. 

The supplementary week of opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House began with ‘* Faust,’’ ‘‘ Siegfried” and ‘Carmen ” being the 
other announcements. The Messrs. De Reské and Lassalle, 
Mlle. de Vere and Mme. Mantelli were associated in an excellent 
performance of Gounod’s work, which was heard with loud 
demonstrations of joy by a numerous audience. ‘‘ Faust” 
was scheduled for repetition to-day, at the final matinée of the 
season. 








The Drama 
Frau Agnes Sorma 


THIS German actress, who has been compared by some of her 
more enthusiastic admirers with Eleonora Duse, made her first 
appearance on the American stage at the Irving Place Theatre pn 
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Frau AGNES SORMA 


April 12, and received the heartiest of greetings from a crowded 
audience, chiefly of her own nationality. She grew in favor as her 
performance proceeded, and was called before the curtain again 
and again. Undoubtedly she is an uncommonly fine, interesting 
and sympathetic actress, worthy of a place in the first class, but 
not quite at the top of it. The character which she selected for 
her introduction to the American public was the Nora of Ibsen's 
‘*Doll House,” and she played it with extraordinary if not very 
convincing effect. Nora herself, as has been pointed out frequent- 
ly, isa nature compounded of the most conflicting elements, which can 
only be brought into apparent harmony by the exercise of extraor- 
dinary tact and skill. Frau Sorma, apparently, makes no effort to 
reconcile them, but rather emphasizes the contrasts and contradic- 
tions existing. between them, by throwing each characteristic into 
the boldest possible relief. As an exhibition of variety of resource 
and versatility of manner, her impersonation is uncommonly strik- 
ing, but it is too purely theatrical in quality to have much value as 
a piece of interpretative acting. She proved, however, conclusive- 
ly that in an exceedingly complex character, ranging from childish 
frivolity to some of the deepest emotions that can wring the heart 
of a wife and mother, there is no mood which she cannot portray 
with ease, certainty and vividness. The promise of her per- 
formance in other simpler and more definite parts is therefore very 
bright. 

She is well equipped by nature for her art. Her figure is slight, 
well-built and graceful, her head well-shaped and nicely poised, 
and her face filled with the light of intelligence. Her features are 
rather small, but her eyes are very expressive, and her mouth 
singularly eloquent and mobile. It is quite easy to believe that 


she is able to play, and play well, in almost any kind of drama, 
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from farce to tragedy. It is probable, however, that her abilities 
are better adapted to comedy or melodrama than to the loftier 
regions of romance or tragedy. On the first night, she enacted 
the opening scenes with admirable vivacity and light-heartedness, 
conveying very clearly the suggestion of careless irresponsibility; 
but it should be noted that she suggested no hint of a northern at- 
mosphere. Her Nora, in the first act at least, in manner and 
gesticulation, was more French than anything else. The sudden 
change from all this butterfly gaiety to the amazement, anxiety 
and fear consequent upon her encounter with Krogstadt (or Giin- 
ther, as he is called in this version) was very striking, and, beyond 
question, she can express the emotions of the affections with great 
truthfulness. All that she does is done exceedingly well, and, as 
a ru'e, naturally, but nevertheless, there is often something about 
her work indicative of device, of that too artful cunning which 
prevents the thrill imparted by the seemingly simpler expedients of 
true genius. 

There was a remarkable instance of this in the famous tarantella 
episcde, where the careful arrangement of her hair imparted a 
suspicion of falsity to the feigned emotion, and the dance itself 
failed to express all the delirious excitement that belongs to it. In 
the last act, again, in the final scene with Helmer, the gradual 
settlement of her features into a rigid expression of utter, almost 
Savage, contempt was a most remarkable achievement, but the 
subsequent air of stony indifference, or possibly despair, was 
maintained too long, and, in the end, became unnatural. On the 
whole, however, the performance justified many of the praises 
that have been bestowed upon this artist, and explained her 
great popularity. There is no reason to expect her development 
into another Duse, but her abilities are brilliant and comprehen- 
sive. 

(See, also, The Lounger, page 272.) 





‘¢ The Tempest ’’ at Daly’s 
(SECOND NOTICE) 


IT IS satisfactory to know that this luxurious and tasteful pro- 
duction, of which some account has been given already in Zhe 
Critic, has met with the critical and popular approval which it so 
richly merits. Some fault has been found with the rather heroic 
treatment of the text, and the complaint is not altogether without 
justification. The compression of five acts into four, the trans- 
positions, amalgamations and omissions of scenes, and the reduc- 
tion of several prominent characters to skeleton outlines, confuse 
the action and detract somewhat from the literary and artistic value 
of the revival. But a scrupulous adherence to the original form 
and text of the play would involve difficulties well nigh insuperable 
even to so resourceful and courageous a manager as Mr. Daly. 
The chief of them, of course, are mechanical problems arising out 
of the attempt to realize scenic effects which Shakespeare was com- 
pelled to leave entirely to the imagination, but in addition to these 
there is the impossibility, at this time, of collecting a sufficient 
number of actors capable of giving due significance and vitality to 
the minor personages. To have preserved, as Mr. Daly undoubt- 
edly has, the essential charm and spirit of an exquisitely delicate, 
poetic and fanciful work in such a way as satisfies refined taste and 
gratifies the public love of stage pageantry, is a most notable and 
praiseworthy achievement. 

On the whole, this revival must be accounted among Mr. Daly's 
most remarkable accomplishments, because of the artistic spirit 
that animates it from first to last. Undoubtedly the spectacular 
part of it is more noteworthy than the histrionic, but the acting, if 
lacking in inspiration and in Shakespearian spirit, is conscientious 
and fairly intelligent. As might be expected, the delivery of the 
blank-verse on the part of most of the performers is far from satis- 
factory. The only players who speak the text fluently and com- 
petently are Mr. George Clarke, the Prospero, who, however, is de- 
ficient in majesty and power, and Mr. Varrey, whose Gonzalo is 
excellent. Mr. Griffith’s Stephano was liquorishly humorous, and 
Mr. Gresham showed some native capacity as Trinculo. Mr. 
Power's Caliban was grotesquely comic, nothing more, and Cali- 
ban ought to. be much more than this. Miss McIntosh was a 
most attractive figure as Miranda, and Miss Earle a very graceful 
Ariel. 

Further individual specification is unnecessary. But the repre- 
sentation in its entirety deserves the heartiest commendation, and 
when it is repeated next season, as it certainly will be, a long and 
profitable run may be predicted for it with the utmost confi- 
dence. 
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The Fine Arts 
American Bindings at the Grolier Club 


A VERY encouraging display of American bindings has been 
made at the Grolier Club during the week. Not very long ago it 
would have been difficult to discover any art in the sort of work 
that was produced here outside of a single bindery. The display at 
the Grolier Club included the work of only half a dozen firms, but 
most of these had some exhibits that may be properly described 
as artistic. In the matter of correctness and brilliancy of tool- 
ing, the elder Matth:ws is still unrivalled; but the younger showed 
very good work of a plainer character. Some clever work in 
geometrical designs filled in with graceful conventional foliage was 
shown by Mr. R. W. Smith; and a western binder, Mr. Otto 
Zahn, showed several original and tasteful designs brilliantly tooled. 
We were happy to notice that the Club Bindery, recently estab- 
lished, is paying particular attention to that most important branch 
of the art known as ‘‘ forwarding,” which is, as a rule, neglected 
by modern binders. A well-bound book ought to be beautiful 
without a single touch of ornament. The directors of the new 
establishment seem to feel this, and some of their best efforts 
show very little tooling. A good beginning has been made in 
procuring new varieties of marbled paper for half-bound books; 
and there was a display of the various colors and qualities of 
leather most used in the art. It is only fair to attribute the 
present hopeful state of things to the efforts of the Club, which 
has done so much in various ways to promote the making of beau- 
tiful books. 





Drawings by the La Farges 


SEVERAL of the drawings by Mr. John La Farge, which are at 
present on exhibition at Wunderlich’s gallery, have been publicly 
exhibited before, but those who know really good things will be 
glad of the opportunity to see them again. The artist, though he 
cannot be said to be popular anywhere, enjoys a world-wide celeb- 
rity among those whose taste is the most exacting. The subjects 
of these small water-colors, most of which were found in Japan 
and the Pacific islands, are peculiarly suited to bring out his finest 
qualities as a colorist and a designer of beautiful groups. Some 
of the Samoan scenes especially seem to have inspired him with 
visions which would have delighted a Veronese or a Tintoretto. 
The bronzed skins of the islanders, the rich colors of the tappa- 
cloth in which they are arrayed, their graceful and vigorous action, 
and the effective groups which they unconsciously form, leave noth- 
ing to be desired which could add to our pleasure in beholding 
them. A few marines by Mr. Bancel La Farge, mostly studies in 
the vicinity of Newport, show that he has inherited an exquisite 
sense of color and a feeling for movement in water and sky, which 
is almost as rare. 





** George lorland, Painter, London ’’ 
By Ralph Richardson. Illus. London: Elliot Stock. 

_ OF THE LESSER masters of the old English school of paint- 
ing, few are as worthy of study as George Morlzend. He lived at 
a time—the end of the eighteenth century,—when a disorderly 
life might be extremely picturesque, and an orderly one was pretty 
sure to be insufferably dull, and we cannot altogether blame him 
because, following his natural bent, he became a companion of 
cobblers, smugglers arid deserters, because he preferred to paint 
pigs rather than aldermen, because he spent money recklessly and 
died poor and a debtor. Like Hogarth, he at one time illustrated 
the abominable moral code of the age, which identified crime with 
poverty, and virtue with broadcloth and a fair, round belly; but, 
at least, he did not practice what he painted. And most of his 
later and better work is an English continuation of that of the 
Dutch school, marred by neither cant nor gallantry, and marked 
by an unaffected love of simple, everyday nature. Some of his 
best pictures were painted whilst in hiding from his creditors with 
Yarmouth smugglers or Leicestershire farmers; and when, like 
Ibsen’s old sportsman, he was trapped at last, and held to work 
off his debts, his London studio was divided into two parts 
by a rail, outside of which his friends and models feasted on 
gin and red herrings, while waiting for their turn to pose, in the 
midst of his private menagerie of goats, foxes, pigs, dogs and 
monkeys, 

There have been several biographies of Morland, of which the 
ig reliable, that by his friend George Dawe, R. A., is followed 

y this author, who is a Scotch admirer and collector of his 
works. The special merit of Mr. Richardson’s memoir is that it 
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gives a list of the painter’s authentic works, shown at public (and 
some private) exhibitions in Great Britain; and lists of engrav- 
ings after him, with some notes of prices. Mr. Richardson, in 
view of a probable second edition of his book, asks for informa- 
tion in regard to the present whereabouts of any paintings of 
Morland that may be known to his readers. There is probably a 
considerable number of genuine Morlands in the United States. 
The Lenox Library owns two of uncommon merit. The book 
has a portrait frontispiece after a sketch by T. Rowlandson, and 
several half-tone reproductions of rare engravings. 





Art Notes 

THE catalogue of the Duc d’Aumale’s collection at Chantilly, 
which, with the chateau itself, will go to the Institute of France 
after his death, is nearing completion. It is divided into seven 
sections, each being in charge of a well-known art specialist. M. 
Georges Dupless has charge of the engravings; MM. Henri Bou- 
chot, Picot and Léopold Delisle, of the sixteenth-century crayon 
drawings, antiquities and the library. The artistic collection is in 
the charge of M. Germain Bapst and M. Gruyer. The introduc- 
tion to this monumental work will be from the pen of the Duke 
himself. 

—The Réntgen rays have recently been employed in an entirely 
new field. Herr Friedrich Burger of Munich, who owns a head 
of Christ ascribed to Albrecht Diirer, has proved its genuineness 
by means of the rays, which revealed the fact that the head was 
painted on a silk handkerchief stretched on the wood on which it 
was supposed to have been painted. It disclosed, also, a Latin in- 
scription, the monogram of a grandduke, Diirer’s own initials and 
the date 1524. 

—The catalogue of the Albany Club’s Poster Exhibit for the 
benefit of the Albany Hospital Building Fund, held during the last 
week of March, shows that in the gathering of the collection, which 
was largely the property of Mr. Francis Woodworth Hoyt, quality 
had been preferred to quantity. American and foreign artists were 
represented by their best work. 





lr. Davis at the Coronation 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

As one of the eight living Americans present at the Coronation 
of the Tsar last May, Mr. Richard Harding Davis has much to 
tell us of it in the February Harfer’s, and he tells it in his most 
interesting manner, Some of his statements, however, are very 
puzzling. First, Mr. Davis tells us that he regaled himself, at the 
wayside station refreshment rooms in Russia, on ‘‘ caviare /resh 
from the river, in large tin buckets.” Is there a new fashion, a 
new kind of caviare in Russia? Or, does not Van Bibber know? 
Is caviare caviare to that gourmet and club man? Second, Mr. 
Davis speaks of the presence, as a witness of the ceremony in the 
Cathedral, of ‘‘ the dady Prince ‘Yusifumi of Japan, whose father 
was descended from a family as old as the first rainbow”’; and 
further says that this baby prince came ‘‘from the Kingdom of 
the Rising Sun.” As there is no doubt that Mr. Davis was actu- 
ally present in the Cathedral at the Coronation ceremony and saw 
with his own eyes what he describes with his clever pen, it is un- 
fortunate that none of the baby princes of Japan was absent from 
Japan or present in Russia in May 1896, and that there is no such 
prince as Prince Yusifumi. Prince Fushimi, a major-general in 
the imperial army, a hero of Wei-Hei-Wei, Port Arthur and For- 
mosa, the adopted brother of the Emperor of Japan, and an 
Imperial Highness, born June 9,1858, was the imperial represent- 
ative at the Moscow ceremonies. One cannot believe that Mr. 
Davis saw this stately and punctilious prince sit down on the floor 
and play with his own or any one else’s medals and decorations. 
Nor any more is the ‘‘Land of the Rising Sun” ever called a 
Kingdom. The Emperor of Japan rules an empire, Mr. Davis's 
democratic mind seems sadly confused over kingdoms and empires 
and their rulers generally, as he further says that the Czarina 
‘* looked more like ‘ Iphigenia going to the Sacrifice,’ than the gucen 
of the ‘most powerful empire in the world’ waiting to be 
crowned.” 

In another sentence of one hundred and seventy-four words, 
Mr. Davis tells -how the telegraphs, ‘‘the modern messengers of 
good and evil, began to tick it out to Odessa, to Constantinople, 
to Berlin, to Paris, to the rocky coast of Penzance, where it slipped 
into the sea, and hurried on under the ocean to the illuminated 
glass face in the Cable Company’s tall building on Broadway, and. 
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from there to Port Darien and Yokohama, until ‘he world had 
been circled.” 

This statement would imply a continuous electric girdle around 
the globe, the existence of the trans-Pacific cable for which four 
continents are now clamoring. Does not Mr. Davis read the 
newspapers and know that the trans-Pacific Cable is only now the 
subject of enquiry and survey? Tne news of the Moscow coro- 
nation reached the Far East by either the ‘‘ Great Northern” or 
Russian land lines across Siberia; or, by the ‘‘ Eastern Exten- 
sion " cables and land lines from Calcutta to Hong Kong. 

Is not Mr. Davis mistaken about MacGahan’s grave being on 
the heights above the Bosphorus? Was there not a great ado 
made about exhuming the remains and sending them to his home 
in America near Lake Erie? 


CANTON, CHINA, Feb. 27. ANGLO-CHINESE, 





Recollections of a Retired Librarian 
IN HIS NINETY-FIRST YEAR 


A LIBRARIAN'S position is rather an anomalous one, not easily 
to be defined. He is the custodian of an assemblage of books, 
treasures for the benefit of others, while denied their riches him- 
self. He is expected to 
be, to some extent at least, 
conversant with the char- 
acter and scope of the 
various collections under 
his care, and yet the mul- 
tifarious duties incident to 
his position almost pre- 
clude the opportunity of 
his thus qualifying him- 
self. His only chance of 
equipment seems to be 
that of consulting, in in- 
tervals of leisure, the best 
available reviews of cur- 
rent literature, and ac- 
credited compendiums of 
the classic and standard 
productions of the press. 
It seems, indeed, a doubt- 
ful benefit to be thus a 
caterer for others, at a 
great literary banquet, yet 
not a privileged guest or participant in its entertainment. The li- 
brarian knows, also, by experience, that in the discharge of his 
daily duties the grace of patience has great demands made upon it, 
since he has to meet with all sorts and conditions of persons, the 
wise and otherwise—those who frequent the library from love of 
learning, and those who resort to its halls for mere pastime. Yet 
with all its attendant difficulties, the position has a strong fascina- 
tion for those of a literary taste; for it is a post of noble ambition, 
to be thus aiding in the promotion of popular education and in- 
dividual culture. In a cosmopolitan library, like that which I have 
had the honor to serve, as in our great colleges and ubiquitous 
common schools, are conserved the resources and appliances which 
imply individual elevation of character and, as a result, the national 
glory of the Republic. The tree of knowledge may be said to bear 
all manner of fruit, while its leaves are for the healing of moral 
diseases, engendered by ignorance and vice. 

While it is my good fortune, in glancing back over the years that 
have passed, to recall numerous instances of delightful intercourse 
with persons of culture in the various walks of life, I have also 
pleasant memories of other visitors to the Library, less endowed, 
but no less worthy, who have discovered in it a mine of intellectual 
wealth, and who regard it as a Mecca of the mind. Many a poor 
scholar has found it to be the shrine at which the lover of books 
delights to do homage. In this restricted sketch it will not be pos- 
sible to do more than glance at some of the more noteworthy per- 
sonages who have visited the Astor Library during the years of 
the writer’s connection with it. In the autumn of 1859 Washing- 
ton Irving invited me to a dinner he gave to a few literary gentle- 
men at Sunnyside, and offered me the position of assistant to Dr. 
J. G. Cogswell, the Librarian of the Astor Library. Passing over 
many unimportant incidents, the first thing to be mentioned is the 
opening of the Second Hall with an exhibition of the works of art 
belonging tothe Library. This event marked an era in the literary 
history of New York. 
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Another notable occurrence was the Prince of Wales's visit. 
A note was brought by messenger to Dr. Cogswell, inquiring 
when it would be convenient to reccive His Royal Highness, 
The appointment was left with the Prince, and on the day set by 
him the public were dismissed at noon, and the members of the 
Astor family waited with Dr. Cogswell upon the royal guest. This 
visit of the Prince and his suite caused quite a sensation at the 
time, and [ well remember the calm and courtly groups that gath- 
ered around the Doctor, who did the honors of the occasion ad- 
mirably. Afterwards we had another visit of ceremony—that of 
Prince Napoleon, who bore such a striking resemblance, Dr. 
Cogswell said, to the great Emperor, his uncle. Following him 
came another noble scion of royalty, nearer our borders, one of 
the best perhaps of his order, Dom Pedro, the late Emperor of 
Brazil. Upon my inquiring if he was acquainted with any of our 
prominent writers, he replied that he had heard of Irving's History 
of New York, but had never seen the work. A handsome copy 
of the book was presented to His Majesty, in the name of the Astor 
Library. 

He courteously acknowledged the gift with his portrait, which is 
still among the curios of the Library’s collections. About that time, 
or perhaps somewhat earlier, came with great pomp and circum- 
stance the Imperial Commissioners of China, and following them, 
the company of like officials from Japan. The latter were remark- 
able for their courtly bearing and culture, evincing great interest 
in and knowledge of their historic annals, as depicted in some of 
our early and rare Japanese illustrated records. After this came 
a strange group of ‘‘ Bushmen,” from the Australian forest, and 
two Aztecs from Mexico (said to have been the last of their race), 
the former gigantic and fierce of aspect, the latter, diminutive 
and demented, all heralded by the once famous showman—Bar- 
num. 

Among the distinguished and eminent visitors should also be 
named Samuel J. Tilden, who made frequent use of the Library, and 
whose unostentatious and courteous bearing I could not refrain from 
admiring ; Horace Greeley, Henry Ward Beecher, whose idiosyncra- 
sies are so well known; and Dean Stanley, whose name and fame 
are known on both sides of the sea. I have had the pleasure of 
meeting many others who belonged to the é/te of the republic of 
letters. Later came a Russian princess, to whom ex- Mayor Hewitt 
introduced me, She spoke English fluently, and when I showed her 
our collections in Russian history and literature, she expressed 
much surprise and pleasure. Minor incidents come thronging in, 
but one or two must suffice. Years ago might have been seen 
in opposite alcoves of the Library an Armenian and a Turk study- 
ing our language and indulging in the amenities of scholarship and 
friendship; and later, a young Chinese student, who surprised me 
on the advent of a new year with a neatly written souvenir in 
Chinese and English, with the ‘‘ Compliments of the Season.” But 
what more impressed me than any other incident was that of two 
deaf-mutes, who wrote ona slip of paper the words, ‘‘ May we, 
deaf-mutes, read the books of the Library?” When I wrote in re- 
sponse, ‘‘ Yes, and doubly welcome,” I well remember how elo- 
quently their faces glowed with satisfaction. Whenever a dal 
masgué was announced, we invariably were confronted by a bevy 
of beauties who were clamorous for books on medieval and mod- 
ern costumes and caricatures. 

Our patience was also often tested by enquiries, in person or 
by letter, for the authorship of familiar and unfamiliar couplets or 
verses, to be used as answers to newspaper questions. Scarcely 
less persistent and perplexing were sundry persons who were anx- 
ious to trace their family records, if not back to the primal pair, at 
least to the Norman Conquest. And lastly, there has been a long 
succession of enthusiasts whose ingenious skill prompted them to 
seek a patent. It is a significant sight to note the change of face 
that these earnest workers show when they enter and leave the 
patent records after finding their new inventions already antici- 
pated. But #7z/ desperandum; no such discouragement can quench 
the fire of inventive genius. 

With a single sentence of sincere respect to the memory of the 
late chief of the Astor Library, I close these random recollections 
of a series of happy and privileged years of service devoted to the 
interests of an institution that has won for itself the esteem and 
grateful recognition of Europe as well as America. To Dr. Cogs- — 
well’s earnest, devoted and untiring service the world of letters 
will ever owe a loving regard; and I may be permitted to subjuin 
my humble but high estimate of his wide bibliographical acumen 
and linguistic knowledge. 

FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 
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In Regard to Helen Keller 


We TAKE pleasure in printing the following letter, which, 
we are sure, will find a generous answer. Miss Keller’s case 
appeals to the intellect of even those whose hearts it does 
not touch ; for it is one of the greatest victories ever won by 
the mind of man over apparently insuperable obstacles. On 
14 Nov. 1896, Zhe Critic published a paper on Miss Keller’s 
latest achievement in passing the entrance examination for 
Radcliffe College, together with a portrait of her and of her 
friend and teacher, Miss Annie M. Sullivan. 


A movement has been made recently to secure an endowment 
for the education and support of that wonderfully gifted deaf, 
dumb and blind girl, Helen Keller, the circumstances of whose 
life are so well known that it is hardly necessary to recall them. 
When she was nineteen months old an attack of scarlet fever de- 
prived her of all her senses, save that one sense of touch which 
has since been her only means of intercourse with the outer world, 
and through the exercise of which she has already accomplished 
so much. She is at present in her seventeenth year, and prepar- 
ing to enter Radcliffe College at Cambridge, Mass. ; and despite 
her almost overwhelming disqualifications she is a student of very 
unusual promise. 
How ten long years of intense effort have been rewarded may 
be understood when we learn that Helen Keller to-day can read 
and enjoy the treasures of literature; that she has been taught to 
speak articulately, not only in English, but in French and German; 
that she writes a good hand, and can use the type-writing machine 
accurately and well. Her ability to accomplish this lies in her 
acute sense of touch. By placing her fingers upon her teacher’s 
lips, she understands her as she speaks, while her tenacious mem- 
ory and wonderful intellect enable her to treasure up all she 
learns. Such an heroic example of courageous and persevering 
struggle to raise herself from the level of the brutes that perish 
to a position of culture and high intellectual attainment appeals 
to the sympathy and calls for the admiration of all who appreciate 
what such a change in her condition implies. 
As she has no means of her own, her friends desire to place her 
and her teacher, Miss Sullivan, in a position of permanent finan- 
cial independence. Miss Sullivan, with little outside help, has de- 
voted many years to the care and instruction of her pupil, to whom 
she has become an essential companion, It is proposed to 
raise the sum of $50,000, if possible, which will be invested in 
* some safe form for the benefit of both of them, and which at 
their decease will go to some benevolent institution, to be desig- 
nated by the trustees of the fund. Nearly half of that amount 
has been already subscribed, and any donation, large or small, may 
be sent to 
Mrs. LAURENCE HUTTON, W. D. HOWELLS, 
229 West 34th Street. Westminster Hotel. 

THE REV. Dr. DaviD H. GREER, CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
342 Madison Avenue. Hartford, Conn, 

J. HAMPDEN Ross, EDWARD KING, Treasurer, 
23 Park Avenue. 80 Broadway. 


London Letter 


_MR. STEPHEN CRANE has flitted through London this week on 
his way to the scene of insurrections in Crete, but his visit was 
of the briefest. Indeed, it was characterized by extreme and re- 
freshing modesty, being conspicuously free of the tendency to 
self-advertisement which is so often characteristic of the Novel- 
ist’s Progress. He reached London early on Monday morning 
and left it on Thursday afternoon. Within a few hours of his ar- 
rival, he naturally made his first calling-place the house of his 
publisher, Mr. Heinemann, who has worked so hard to push his 
books in this country. He seems much pleased with the recep- 
tion of his work in England, and jokingly remarked that he was 
off to Crete because, having written so much about war, he 
thought it high time he should see alittle fighting. Which proves 
him a man of humor—an excellent thing in letters. 

The interest taken in Mr. Austin Dobson’s work has been curi- 
ously proved anew this week by the vigorous attempt which has been 
made by London booksellers to acquire copies of the privately 
Printed verses which he recited at the Omar Khayyam dinner, de- 
scribed in my last letter. Immediately the daily papers appeared 
on Friday, the collectors were calling at Mr. Dobson’s publishers’ 
to ask if copies of the poem were procurable, and there are en- 
quiries daily of the same nature. I understand that the verses 
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will be eventually published in 7Ze Bookman ; but the rare and 
dainty little pamphlet in which they first appeared will be a won- 
der and a wild desire to the bibliophile. 

Mr. Allen Upward, who yesterday ran the blockade at the scens 
of warfare in the East, is at last about to make his appearance ae 
a poet. It is known among his friends that he prefers his verse 
to his fiction, but in the present case he has determined to com- 
bine the two, and will come forward with a ‘‘ novel in verse,” 
much of which is to be couched in rhyme. There is said to be a 
trial scene of some power, and the tale is long and ambitious. 
By the way, this week’s Pick-Me- Up contains a very clever par- 
ody upon ‘ Excelsior,” with the refrain ‘‘ Upward!” in which the 
author of ‘‘ A Crown of Straw” is wittily remonstrated with as a 
‘‘ filibustering humorist.” 

A considerable popular success has been achieved by Mr. Coul- 
son Kernahan with the little book of the evasive title, in which a 
child, a wise man, and is it an ant? are inextricably mingled. 
Some 50,000 copies have been bought, and to celebrate the fifti- 
eth, the publisher, Mr. Bowden, will issue an édztion de luxe, con- 
taining a portrait of Mr. Kernahan from the brush of Miss Bertha 
Newcome. There is also to be an illustration or two by another 
artist. 

Mr. Hall Caine is announced to arrive in London for his annual 
holiday in Easter week. It may be presumed, therefore, that he 
has brought ‘‘ The Christian’ to a conclusion. It is strange how 
little notice a story attracts during its serial course, but one ener- 
getic critic, who reads every paper on the stalls, assures me that 
‘* The Christian ” is likely to prove more popular and to attract 
more attention than any of its author’s former stories. It seems. 
that Mr. Caine has collected an immense amount of ‘‘copy” for 
this work, which reflects almost every side of London life, and the 
chapters yet to appear are said to be by far the most striking in 
the work. The title is in itself enough to make the fortune of the 
book with the circulating libraries. 

A work of considerable interest to the holiday-makers of Jubi- 
lee time, and one that should appeal particularly to the itinerant 
American, is to be published by Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co. in 
time for the national rejoicings of June. This is, in effect, a his- 
tory of the English regalia, with lithographic representations ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Griggs, the Lithographer Royal. It is strange but 
true that no accurate description of the royal jewels is as yet ex- 
isting, and special facilities have been offered to Mr. Cyril Daven- 
port, the compiler of the present work, for observing and photo- 
graphing the insignia of royalty. There will be twelve colored 
plates, some thirteen inches by ten, representing the great golden 
eagle of the twelfth century, which holds the consecrated oil at 
coronation, the coronation spoon, the crosses, sceptres and oils, 
the Royal crowns, the sword of state, the mace of Charles II, 
and the imperial crown of Queen Victoria. There will also be 
some fifty small drawings, especially made by Mr. Davenport, 
tracing the development of the crowns and sceptres used in Eng- 
land from the time of Edward the Confessor to the present day. 
The letter-press will be written in a popular tone, and free from 
unintelligible technicalities. 

Mr. Pinero’s new play, ‘‘ The Princess and the Butterfly,” was 
produced on Monday night, and seems to have fairly puzzled the 
critics, more especially Mr. Clement Scott, whose article in The 
Daily Telegraph proved that he could not make head or tail of 
the meaning of the piece. It is, in fine, a fantasy, and presup- 
poses a certain attitude in the spectator if it is to be sympathet- 
ically appreciated. In many respects it will probably be regarded 
as among the most original and winning things which its clever 
author has ever done; and it will certainly remain a landmark in 
stage history as the play in which Miss Fay Davis suddenly 
emerged from a position of respectable mediocrity into that of a 
leading actress full of subtlety and bright invention. From Mon- 
day onward, Miss Fay Davis will rank as one of the most brill- 
iant ornaments of the London stage. 


LONDON, 2 April 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH, 


Education 
Prof. Edward B. Cope 
EDWARD BRINKER COPE, Ph.D., Professor of Zodlogy and 
Comparative Anatomy at the University of Pennsylvania, who 
died on April 12, was born in Philadelphia, 28 July 1840. He 
was educated at Westtown Academy, the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, and the Smithson- 
ian Institution, and continued his studies in Europe in 1863-64. 
He was made Professor of Natural Science in Haverford College 
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in 1866, and in the same year began his fossil studies in the cre- 
taceous green sands of New Jersey, discovering fifty-eight species 
new to science. In 1868 Prof. Cope was employed by the Geo- 
logical Survey of Ohio; in 1870 he made researches in western 
Kansas; in 1872 he was connected with the Hayden Geological 
Survey; and in 1873 he made an expedition into Colorado. His 
other explorations included New Mexico, Montana, Nebraska and 
Oregon; all yielded results of the greatest importance to science, 
The discovery by him of nearly 1000 species of extinct and as 
many recent vertebrata may be mentioned here. 

But it was not only as a palzontologist that Prof. Cope acquired 
a fame that is as firmly established abroad as at home; as a zodlo- 
gist and comparative anatomist he has rendered equally important 
services to science. His contributions to the literature of his 
branches, far over 300 in number, may be found in periodicals, 
the proceedings of the numerous scientific societies abroad and at 
home of which he was a member, and in the Government publi- 
cations. Among his published works may be mentioned mono- 
graphs on ‘‘The Descent of Man”’ and ‘‘ Alfred Russell Wal- 
lace”; and ‘* The Origin of the Fittest: Essays on Evolution ” 
and ‘‘ The Theology of Evolution.” 





A Noted Kindergartner from Germany 

THE BARONESS VON BULOW WENDHAUSEN, niece of the 
Baroness von Marenholtz-Biilow, made her first appearance in 
this country last Monday afternoon, when she addressed a gather- 
ing of kindergarten teachers, and men and women interested in 
kindergarten work, at Assembly Hall, in the United Charities 
Building. Miss Dozier, Superintendent of the New York Kinder- 
garten Association, presided. In introducing the speaker, Mr. 
R. W. Gilder said :—‘‘ When in 1851 the public kindergarten was 
interdicted in Prussia, for a moment Froebel had it in mind to come 
to America, where he said a new life was freely unfolding itself 
and a new education of man would find a footing. The kinder- 
garten came, the spirit of Froebel crossed the wide seas, but not 
the prophet himself. And yet we feel to-day that we are called 
upon to welcome to the New World a personal representative of 
the great teacher and inspirer; she who in her own career has ex- 
emplified his spirit and methods; she who is the relative, the fol- 
lower and the messenger of that woman of light and leading who 
championed in defeat and victory the cause of the living Froebel 
and of the kindergarten, as the Maid of Orleans championed the 
cause of France,"" Mr, Gilder remarked that if the Baroness had 
come here a few years ago she would have found ardent and most 
able advocates of the new methods of child education, but that to- 
day she finds an awakened public interest which is bearing most 
gratifying fruit. The Baroness read her paper in tones that com- 
ported well with the sweet and gentle expression of her face, and 
held throughout the attention of the numerous body of her hearers. 
She spoke at length of her aunt’s devotion tothe work of promul- 
gating Froebel’s teachings, and told much that was interesting of 
Froebel’s theories and practices as a teacher. The declaration 
with which she concluded, that no one had a right to mangle the 
master’s system, which should be accepted as a whole or not at 
all, was greeted with spontaneous applause. On Wednesday 
next the Baroness will leave New York for St. Louis to attend 
the convention of kindergartners in that city. 





Educational Notes 

AT THIS season of the year, many families throw away, or pack 
into boxes, where they will be forgotten, the books and magazines 
they do not wish to retain while changing their residence or mov- 
ing into the country. This reading material will be thankfully re- 
ceived by the New York Free Circulating Library, whose librarian, 
Mr. Arthur E. Bostwick, 226 W. 42d Street, will send for parcels 
upon being notified, The Library authorities say on this subject :— 
‘* The Library has of late found its shelves practically denuded of 
many classes of literature, and there can be few better ways of 
bestowing books and magazines not needed in families than send- 
ing them to the Free Circulating Library, through which channel 
they reach hundreds of grateful readers, instead of remaining un- 
used in trunks and closets, as so often happens. Many who can- 
not afford to be subscribers to the Free Circulating Library will 
be glad to know that they can contribute their share to the good 
the Library does in this way.” 

Mr. Charles R. Lanman, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit at Harvard 
University, will deliver an illustrated lecture upon ‘‘ Buddhism as II- 
lustrated by the Monuments,” in Hamilton Hall, Columbia Univers- 
ity, on April 20, at 4.30 P.M. Notickets of admission are required. 
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The American Oriental Society will hold its one hundred and 
eighth annual meeting on April 22-24, at Baltimore, in McCoy 
Hall, Johns Hopkins University. The President of the Society, 
Dr. D. C. Gilman, will entertain the members at luncheon on April 
23, and an informal subscription dinner will take place on the 
evening of the same day. 

The eleventh session of the Congrés International des Oriental- 
istes will be held in Paris on Sept. 5-12. 


The College of Agriculture of Cornell University has, under the 
Nixon or Agricultural Extension bill, undertaken to assist, free of 
expense, all teachers who wish to introduce nature study into the 
public schools. Parents and teachers are asked to address, for more 
detailed information, Chief Clerk, College of Agriculture, Ithaca, 
N, ¥ 

Yale Library has received $160,000 as part of the Sloane legacy, 
which came to the College by reversion after Mrs. Sloane's second 
marriage, some time ago. The Library will receive about $30,000 
more. The money will be held as a library fund. The Library 
has also received $1000, bequeathed by Miss Anna Chittenden of 
Guilford, a sister of Simeon D. Chittenden of Brooklyn, who gave 
the money for the main building of the Library. 

By the will of the late Miss Winefrede Martin of Baltimore, the 
Catholic University of Washington is to receive $16,666.66. 

The will of the late Miss Eliza A. Haven of Portsmouth, N. H., 
gives $25,000 to Harvard, $9000 to Dartmouth and $3000 to Smith 
College. The will of her sister, Miss Charlotte M. Haven of Chi- 
cago, probated at the same time, gives $25,000 to Harvard, $6000 
to Dartmouth and $6000 to the Meadville Theological Seminary. 
Each sister left large sums for various public purposes in Ports- 
mouth. 

The will of the late Mrs. Maria Grout Moen of Worcester, who 
died on April 10, bequeaths $10,000 to the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, and smaller sums to numerous other institutions. 

Mrs. Leland Stanford has denied the story that she has insured 
her life in favor of the Leland Stanford University for $1,000,000, 

Mr. Junius S. Morgan, who recently gave his Virgil collection to 
Princeton University, and is about to make Princeton his home, has 
been appointed Associate Librarian of the University. 


The Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor of The Independent, 
has just finished a course of five lectures before Western Reserve 
University at Cleveland, on ‘‘ The Bible and Bible Lands.” The 
course was given on the Florence Harkness Foundation. 

A syndicate of daily newspapers, under the direction of the Chi- 
cago Daily Record, will conduct during the summer of 1897, be- 
ginning May 3, courses of instruction in popular and applied 
science, and literature and literary criticism. There will also be 
a teachers’ course. The direction of the work has been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Seymour Eaton of the Drexel Institute. The 
following instructors and contributors have been selected: Dr. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, John Edward Bryant, Hamilton W. Mabie, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Thomas W. Higginson, and Profs. Cor- 
son, Cornell; Sears, Brown; Hunt, Princeton; Gates, Harvard; 
Scudder, Wellesley; Wahl, Williams; Truax, Union; Richardson, 
Dartmouth; Trueblood, Earlham; McIntire, Dickinson; Maulsby, 
Tufts; Cook, Princeton; Winchester, Wesleyan; Ward, Syracuse; 
Magill, Swarthmore; Gummere, Haverford; McLouth, New York; 
Demmon, Ann Arbor; Hopkins, Drexel; Shaler, Harvard; Howe, 
Denver; Tarr, Cornell; and Brander Matthews, Columbia. 


The verdict of 100 leading German professors, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, on the admission of women to university education, 
is distinctly adverse. The professors of history almost unanimously 
declare that the study of history requires qualities which no woman 
can possess. 


‘© The Critic's kindly defence of the ‘ American Literature ’ 
written by Julian Hawthorne and Leonard Lemmon reached me, 
writes C. N. M. of Anderson, Ind., ‘‘at a time when I was care- 
fully going over the grounds for and against the use of the book 
as a reliable text-book. While your estimate seems in all ways 
fair and just, there are certainly other objections to the book than 
those that might arise from sectional prejudice or from despair at 
the abstract and philosophical passages. For instance, in this book 
we find fourteen pages devoted to discussion of the life and writ- 
ings of Julian Hawthorne, while a little more than four pages are 
devoted to James Russell Lowell; two pages belong to John Green- 
leaf Whittier. Certainly, a man’s genius is not to be measured by 
the number of pages of criticism he receives; but isn’t there dispro- 
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placed at the entrance of the temple where his father was buried :-— 
‘The most beautiful thing to behold, the best thing to rear, is a 
child with a thankful breast, whose heart beats for his father. 
Wherefore my heart urges me to do what is good for Mineptah. 
I will cause them to talk forever and eternally of his son, who has 
awakened his name tolife.’”’ Our correspondent’s exception is well 
taken. The book is by no means free from faults and defects. We 
were merely defending it from a special attack. 





Notes 


WE DEFER a notice of the Bierstadt book-sale, so as to give an 
alphabetical list of all the moze important books sold, and their 
prices. 

—The Whitaker & Ray Co. of San Francisco will publish on 
May 1 ‘* The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller.” The 
book will include ‘*‘Songs of the’ Sierras,” ‘‘ Songs of the Sun- 
land,” ‘‘ Songs of Italy,”’ ‘* Songs of the Mexican Seas,” ‘* Songs 
of the Soul,” ‘* Classic Shades” and many of the shorter poems 
that have never appeared in any book. The frontispiece will 
show the poet as a young man, in middle-age, and as he is to-day. 
On the same day this firm will bring out ‘* Heart Culture,” a text- 
book for teaching kindness to animals, arranged for use in public 
and private schools, by Miss Emma Page. Among its recent pub- 
lications is ‘‘ Matka and Kotik: The Story of the Mist Islands,” 
an allegory of the fur seal, by President David Starr Jordan of 
Leland Stanford Jr. University. 

—The advance orders for Beatrice Harraden’s ‘‘ Hilda Straf- 
ford” in this country have kept pace with the demand that is re- 
ported from England. The English publishers are printing their 
eighth edition. 

—Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish Mr. Clement 
Shorter’s Lives of Sir Walter Scott and Lord Byron, in the series 
of works on English Literature in the Victorian Era. 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish on April 26: ‘‘ The 
Missionary Sheriff,” by Octave Thanet; *‘ A Loyal Traitor,” by 
James Barnes; ‘‘ Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp,” by Caroline 
A. Creevey ; a new edition of ‘‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” by Miss 
Mulock ; ‘‘ Leonora of the Yawmish,” by Francis Dana; and anew 
edition of Samuel Johnson’s ‘‘ Alexander Pope,” edited by Kate 
Stephens. 


—Messrs. T. Y. Crowell & Co. have in preparation ‘‘ The 
Housing Problem,” by Dr. E. R. L. Gould, President of the 
City and Suburban Homes Co. of New York. It will be added to 
the Library of Economics and Politics. 

—Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. have commenced the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ Favorite. Flowers of Garden and Greenhouse,” edited 
by Edward Step, F. L. S., the author of ‘‘ Wayside and Wood- 
land Blossoms,” the cultural directions being edited by William 
Watson, Assistant Curator, Royal Gardens, Kew. The work 
will be issued in four volumes—of which the first will be ready 
immediately—and will be illustrated with upwards of 316 colored 
plates. The letter-press will consist of about 700 pages of de- 
scriptive matter, indexes, etc. 


—Capt. Mahan’s ‘*‘ Life of Nelson ” has been received in England 
with an enthusiasm that is described as little short of frenzy by the 
English critics. 


—Among the announcements of the New Amsterdam Book Co. 
are ‘‘ The Crimean Diary of the Late Gen. Sir Charles A. Wind- 
ham,” with an introduction by Sir W. H. Russell, edited by Major 
Hugh Pearse, with an added chapter on the defense of Cawnpore, 
by Lieut.-Col. John Adye; ‘‘ The Letters of de Brosses,”’ trans- 
lated by Lord Ronald Gower; and ‘‘ A Noble Haul,” a new story 
by W. Clark Russell. 


—Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co, have in preparation ‘‘ Notes 
on Nicaragua,” by Henri I. Sheldon, who gives in this work his 
reasons for his belief that the Nicaragua Canal is both advisable 
and practicable. The author has inspected the Suez, Manchester 
and Kiel canals, and conferred with many engineers. 


—A monument to Guy de Maupassant will be placed in the 
Parc Monceaux after the closing of the Champs-Elysées Salon, 
where it is at present exhibited. It isthe work of M. Raoul Ver- 
let, and represents a young woman seated on a circular bench, 
and leaning against a column on which is placed a bust of Mau- 
passant. Inher hand she holds a half-closed book, ‘* Notre Coeur.” 
The likeness of the bust is said to be striking. 
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—Tolstoi’s ‘‘Ivan the Fool” has been dramatized by Dr. 
Arnold Eiloart, and will be published in book-form, It has, we 
believe, had one performance in London. 


-—Pierre Loti, who is at present on active service on the French 
warship Javelot, has produced a new book, ‘‘ Ramuntcho"’—a 
study of Biscayan landscape and manners, Gaston Deschamps 
declares it to be ‘‘ the true Loti, the Loti of the qld manner.” 

—The late Edmond de Goncourt left important additions to 
the famous ‘‘ Journal des Goncourt.” According to his instruc- 
tions, this supplementary matter is to be published in 1916. 

—Tourguéneff’s letters to George Sand are being prepared for 
publication. The bulk of the correspondence runs on questions 
of literary history and criticism, but the Russian novelist also sets 
forth his views on sentimental subjects. His letters to Emile Zola are 
short'y to see the light, but itis probable that they will be extens- 
ively edited, as the judgments they contain on many famous 
contemporary men-of-letters are believed to be most outspoken. 


—Mrs. J. Hays Hammond, wife of the well-known American 
mining engineer, has written a personal account of events in 
Johannesburg during the Jameson raid. The book will be pub- 
lished simultaneously in England and America. 

—The funds for the Oliver Goldsmith Memorial Window 
to be placed in the church at his native place, Pallas, County 
Longford, Ireland, have been fully subscribed. The majority of 
the subscribers are English men-of-letters. The design sent in by 
a south of Ireland firm has been selected. The window is to be 
placed in the church near ‘‘ Sweet Auburn.” 


—M. Hanotaux, the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, and 
the Comte de Mun have been elected members of the French 
Academy, to succeed MM, Challemel Lacour and Jules Simon. 

—Greece will be full of English-speaking novelists at the pres- 
ent rate. Mr. Kipling has gone there to write for the London 
Times, Mr. Stephen Crane went before him, and Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis is going. Mr. Crane will probably not describe 
the real battles he sees any better than the imaginary ones that he 
has written about. 


—Mr. F. C, Selous, the well-known hunter and author of books 
recounting his adventures in search of big game, intends soon to 
set out on a trip to the Rocky Mountains, He will be accompanied 
by Mrs. Selous, who is said to be as great a hunter as her 
husband. 


—The Rev. Dr. C. Ellis Stevens’s ‘‘ Sources of the Constitution 
of the United States’ is being translated by a member of the 
French diplomatic service, and will be published in Paris by Messrs, 
Guillemin & Co. 

—Mr. B. G. Jayne, who sued the firm of Charles Scribner's 
Sons for libel contained in President Andrew's ‘‘ History of the 
Last Quarter Century in the United States,” first published in 
Scribner's Magazine, has obtained a verdict of $250 from the 
United States Circuit Court. In his charge Judge Shipman said 
that the historian is permitted to criticise public matters, but is 
held liable if he defames the character of an individual. 


— The Lark has ceased to wing its flight, and Mr. Gelett Bur- 
gess, its editor, proposes to come East and try his hand at some 
new device in the way of journalism. He should be satisfied to 
rest upon his laurels as the inventor of the Purple Cow. 

— The Travelers’ R. R. Guide, instead of the large sheet con- 
taining a map of the whole country, which was difficult to examine 
in a railw. y seat, now contains a series of state maps of the size 
of the ordinary pages of the Guide. Maps of New York, Phila- 
delphia, Washington and Boston are also included. 

—Mrs. Flora Annie Steel has dramatized her famous story 
‘*On the Face of the Waters,’’ at the request of an eminent Lon- 
don manager. If the play is as successful as the book has been, 
Mrs. Steel need ask nothing more. 

—Mr. J. W. Monser, Librarian of the University of the State 
of Missouri, writes to us as follows:—‘‘It occurs to-me to say 
that the wrong impression is being made on readers by some late 
reviews of Aldrich’s ‘Judith and Holofernes,’ I supposed it to 
be a new poem and so did others in this University. But after 
spending an hour in making comparisons between it and the pre- 
vious poem of ‘ Judith,’ I find it passes over precisely the same field 
of thought: the two poems are about the same in length; here and 
there a dozen or two lines dropped which were in ‘Judith,’ and 
here and there as many new lines added; but, mostly, it is a re- 
vision of ‘Judith’ and in this reminds us of the work done on 
‘ Hyperion’ by Keats.” 
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—lIn the ‘‘ Life and Letters of Prof. Jowett,”’ published in this 
country by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co., there is an interesting 
reference to Capt. Mahan’s work. Writing to Prof. Nichol in 
August, 1893, Dr. Jowett said: ‘‘I have lately read a book which 
has greatly interested me—Capt. Mahan’s ‘ Influence of Sea Power 
upon History.’ The book is American and yet quite faultless in point 
of taste; it is also perfectly impartial and shows immense knowl- 
edge of the subject. It touches the ‘whereabouts’ of the future 
in war—not altogether a pleasant contemplation for England. Do 
get it and read it.” There is much virtue in ‘‘ yet”! 

—‘*The Critic,” observes the Boston Evening Transcript, 
+‘ maintains its character from year to year as an authority second 
to none, without any of that ‘big bow-wow tone’ or portentous 
ponderosity which have been supposed to be necessary to authority. 
Its pictures and its personalities in the lighter vein do not detract 
one whit from its value in critism.” The Brooklyn Zag/e's com- 
ment is no less complimentary: ‘‘ Every lover of good literature 
knows and appreciates Zhe Critic.” 
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difference between the French and the English article. Gommeuz 
carries with it a suggestion of effeminacy, not possessed by the 


English word or its bearer. Ouida’s Guardsmen are ‘‘ swells,” 
but they are not gommeux. Gommeuse is, of course, the feminine 
form of the word.—Eps. Tue Criric.] 


Publications Received 


Abbott, E., and L. Campbell. Life and Letters of Benjamin Jowett. M. A. 2 vols, 
E. P. Dutton & Co, 


Alling-Aber, Mary R. An Experiment in Education. $1.25. Harper & Bros, 
Augier, Emile. Pierre de touche. Ed. by G. M. Harper. "Ginn & Co. 
Ballard, H. H. Re-Open Sesame. $1. L. C. Pape & Co, 
Barr, Amelia E. Prisoners of Conscience. $1 50 entury Co, 
Bibliographica. Part XII. Charles Scribner's Sons, 


Brown, Alice. The Day of His Youth. ¢:. 


Houghton, Mifflin & C 
Buchanan, Robert. Lady Kilpatrick, a 


Rand, McNally & Co, 


rlyle, Thomas. French Revolution. Oliver Cromwell’s Letters and Speeches, 
eroes and a 5 vols. $5.25. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Ed. by A.J. George. 30c. D.C. Heath & Co, 


Chapters on the Aims and Practice of Teaching. Ed. by F. Spencer. 


Macmillan Co. 
Clodd, Edward. Pioneersof Evolution. $1.50. D. Appleton & Co. 
Connor, P. S. P. 


The Castle ot San Juan de Ulioa and Topsy-Turvyists. The 


liome Squadron under Commodore Conner in the Mexican War. 
Dickens, Charles. Oliver Twist. Pickwick Papers. 3vols. Ed. by Andrew Lang. 
$4. . Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Emile Zola. Meyer Bros. & Co, 
Galdés, B. P. Dofia Perfecta. Ginn & Co, 
Gilder, R. W. ‘‘Forthe Country.” $1.00. Century Co, 


of Art. $1 Co. 


referring to any question, always give its number. 


QUESTIONS 


1838.—Can you inform me in whose possession the original 
manuscript of “* The Star Spangled Banner” now is? 


Ba.tTimorE, Mp. 


[A descendant of the Key family tells us that the MS. is sup- 
The poem was originally written on the back 
of a letter, and sent to the printer on the day of its composition. 
If the MS. is in existence, the family do not know its where- 


posed to be lost. 


abouts.—Eps. Tue Critic. } 





1839.— Who is the author of the following lines ? 


** Art thou weary, tender heart? 
Be glad of pain, 


In sorrow sweetest things will grow, 


Like flowers in rain.” 
New York. 





1840.— What is the meaning of ‘‘La Gommeuse”? Thereisa g¢ 
powerful sketch in the last number of Harfer’s with that title, 
and I cannot find it in any French dictionary. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Gommeux is a Parisian slang word of comparatively recent cre- 
ation, meaning a “ swell”—due allowance being made for the 


Harrison, Mrs. Burion. 


Hazell’s Annual for 1897. $.50. 


Hichens, Robert. 
Howells, W. D. 
John Hopkins Morison. 


C. H. W. Kingsley, F. M. Paul. 


Life’s Comedy. $1. 
Mahan, A. T. 


Montaigne’s Essayes. 
Moore, F. F. 
Murray, Gilbert, 


Grosse, Ernst. The Beginnin 
The 


Knowles, F. L. Cap and Gown. $1.25. 
Lamb, Charles, The Essays of Elia. 
Leask, Keith. James Boswell, 


The Jessamy Bride, 
A History of Ancient Greek Literature. 


Pain, A. Saint Eva. $1.25. 


7% D. Appleton 
erry Maid of Arcady, and Other Stories. $1.50. 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co, 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

Flames. H. S. Stone & Co, 
The Landlord at Lion’s Head. $1.75. Harper & Bros, 
A Memoir. §1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Phila. : mg oy Fey 

L. C. Page & Co. 

Macmillan Co, 

75c. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

50. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

The Life of Nelson. 2 vols. Little, Brown & Co, 
Malory, Thomas. Le Morte D’Arthur. soc. Macmillan Co, 
50c. Macmillan Co. 


H. S. Stone & Co, 
$1.50. 

D. Appleton & Co, 

Harper & Bros. 
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